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A nation’s greatest asset is its future 


citizens and to rear them properly costs money 


WHO'S 10 BENEFIT 


FROM FAMILY 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


T= WRITER who sets out to tell 
American readers about Fam- 
ily Allowances must begin by 
clearing away all kinds of misun- 
derstandings. 

Most Americans don’t know 
what Family Allowances are. 
Worse than that, they imagine 
them to be all kinds of things they 
are not. 

Family Allowances are not 
“baby bonuses,” and it is unfor- 
tunate that newspapers so tagged 
them when they were first pro- 
posed. 

Family Allowances are not “re- 
wards” for having a lot of chil- 
dren. Experience in many nations, 
in fact, has shown that they do 
not tend to result in larger famil- 
ies generally. 

Family Allowances are not 
“charity.” They are not given 
merely to low-income families. 
They are given to all families with 
more than two or three children— 
even to millionaires. 


ALLOWANCES? 


Joseph A. Breig 


Family Allowances do not tend 
to divide people into “haves” and 
“havenots.” The cost of adminis- 
tering a Family Allowance pro- 
gram is low, because no army of 
investigators is needed to decide 
who should receive them and who 
shouldn't. 

Family Allowances are not ex- 
pensive. Indeed, it may very well 
be that they more than pay for 
themselves in the long run. 

This is because there is no 
cheaper way of solving such prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency, bad 
health, broken homes and the like 
—all of which are costly to society 
—than to prevent the problems 
from arising in the first place. And 
the least expensive method of pre- 
venting them is to help fathers 
and mothers to do so right in their 
own homes. 

With much fear and trembling, 
Canada in 1945 instituted a sys- 
tem of Family Allowances. _ Its 
success has astounded even __ its 
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strongest advocates. Today, there 
is no political party in Canada 
which would dream of doing 
away with them. 

Family Allowances are simply a 
recognition of the fact that a na- 
tion’s greatest asset is its future 
citizens, and that to rear them 
properly costs money. 

Family Allowances do not make 
the rearing of children profitable. 
Parents who receive the allowanc- 
es, as they do in Canada and some 
40 other nations, must still make 
sacrifices. The allowances do not 
cover the cost of supporting the 
children—not by a long shot. But 
they do ease an unjust burden. 

What is a Family Allowance? 

Well, it boils down to about 
this: the U.S. government would 
allot to each family, say, $12 a 
month for the third child in the 
family, $10 for the fourth child, 
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and $8 for each succeeding child. 
No payments would be made for 
the first two children because 
wage rates in this country are 
geared to the two-child family. 
The amount per month per 
child would be scaled down for 
succeeding children because there 
are certain economies that can be 
practiced in large families—cloth- 
ing can be passed along and so on. 
The payments are made to all 
families, rich and poor alike, to 
avoid the need for costly and an- 
noying investigations. The well- 
to-do and the rich simply pay back 
the money in income taxes. 
Canada’s Family Allowance sys- 
tem has been working astonish- 
ingly well. Every study has shown 
that there is almost no misuse of 
the money. It goes for milk, 
clothing, shoes, music lessons, 
medical attention and the like; 
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very largely for things which eith- 
er government or somebody else 
would have to provide anyhow for 
poor families—in much more ex- 
pensive form. 

It has been estimated that a 
similar system of Family Allow- 
ances for the United States would 
cost less than two billion dollars 
yearly. (We spend more than four 
times that much on alcoholic bev- 
erages.) And it is worth reiterat- 
ing that maybe Family Allowances 
actually pay for themselves by the 
savings that are made in _ other 
public expenditures. 

Logically, a Family Allowance 
nation should have less need for 
expensive welfare services, for 
combating juvenile delinquency, 
for trying to reunite broken fam- 
ilies, for correcting the health and 
teeth of children, and so on, than 
a nation in which many families 
are unable to provide the necessi- 
ties needed for healthy young- 
sters. 

The dangerously high divorce 
rate, too, would almost certainly 
tend to decline if there were less 
economic pressure on mothers to 
take jobs in industry, or for fathers 
to hold two jobs in order to keep 
the family supplied. 

The central principle of Family 
Allowances has been recognized 
for more than a century in the fact 
that we have public schools sup- 
ported by taxes which everybody 
pays, whether or not they have 
children. 


This nation faced the fact that 


if it was to have an educated citi- 
zenry, it would have to provide 
schools for everybody free of 
charge. Otherwise, oly the well- 
to-do would be educated, and 
enormous resources of brains, tal- 


ent and ability would go untap- 


What is true of education is true 
of other aspects of the proper rear- 
ing of oncoming generations. It 
is important that a child be educat- 
ed; it is also important that he 
have proper food and clothing, 
medical and dental attention, and 
supervision from parents who are 
not prevented by economic hard- 
ship from giving him that atten- 
tion. 

Family allowances solve the 
problem. other successful 
method has been proposed. 

Increasing the income tax de- 
ductions won't do it because peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets 
who have large families pay no 
income tax anyhow — or almost 
none. Income tax deductions 
benefit the wealthiest citizens 
most, and the poorest citizens 
least. 

The importance of Family Al- 
lowance is pointed up, too, by the 
fact that the largest percentage of 
big families in this country is in 
the lower-income brackets. Furth- 
ermore, a single man in industry 
is paid the same rate for his work 
as is a man with six children — 
but the family man has to divide 
his income among many mouths. 

Wages cannot, for many reasons, 
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be adjusted according to the num- 
ber of children a worker has. For 
one thing, the effect would be to 
cause every employer, as a matter 
of sheer economic survival, to try 
to hire single men, or at least 
childless men. 

Family Allowances are the logi- 
cal answer to the problem, and 
they have proved themselves not 
only workable, but a great step 
forward, in nation after nation. 
They would prove an enormous 
factor in stabilizing and strength- 
ening America—and this not least 
in the matter of national defense. 
National defense, before anything 
else, demands strong, healthy and 
patriotic youn le. Famil 
mensely toward that end — along 
with their countless other bene- 
fits to society. 


The FA system, as it is called — 


. for short, is no more than an open- 


eyed facing of the realities of mod- . 
ern life. A couple of generations 
ago, children were an economic. 
asset to parents. They became 
economically productive at an 
early age, doing chores around the 
farm, working in stores, and the 
like. 

Today, however, we are a high- 
ly industrialized and a highly edu- 
cated nation. Even farm chil- 
dren must go to school most of the 
year around. Children are an eco- 
nomic liability to the age of 17, 18 
or even much longer. Family Al- 
lowances are no more than a rec- 
ognition of this fact, and a na- 
tional step to help parents carry 
the burden of contributing to the 
nation its greatest assets—citizens 
for tomorrow. 


Devorgilla’s Devotion 


The word “sweetheart” was invented by Devorgilla Balliol to 
name an abbey she built in Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland, as a tomb 


for her husband’s heart. 


John Balliol was a wealthy Scottish noble, and when he died 
in 1268 his wife had his heart embalmed and enclosed in a silver and 


ivory casket. 


Devorgilla never allowed the casket to leave her side. When she 
dined it was placed at the head of the table where her husband used 
to sit, and food was set before it. The food later was distributed 
among the poor. She had a magnificent red sandstone abbey built 
to her husband’s memory and when she died she was buried there 
with the casket clasped in her hands. 

It was Devorgilla’s casket which set the fashion for heart-shaped 


lockets.—The Irish Digest. 
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Research efforts have been more 
concerned with contraception than 
with conception, It’s time we do 
something about the real tragedy. 


THE 


CHILDLESS MARRIAGE 


Condensed from Grail 


contraception, better known 
as Planned Parenthood, has 
received much support and en- 
couragement. In the meantime 
we have lost sight of an American 
tragedy, the involuntary childless- 
ness of more and more couples. 
The high postwar birth rate has 
already aroused Cassandras , to 
proclaim that infertility is more of 
a blessing than a liability. Re- 
cently books and articles have ap- 
peared direly predicting that the 
world will soon be unable to feed 
itself. 

At the same time, however, peti- 
tions to adopt infants have been 
on the increase. A black market 
in babies thrives in some cities 
and some people have paid as 


Fz: ALMOST 50 years artificial 


John J. Kane 


high as $5,000 to obtain children 
illegally. A majority of those seek- 
ing to adopt children are undoubt- 
edly husbands and wives who are 
involuntarily childless. 

Emphasis upon methods of con- 
traception has been partially re- 
sponsible for a comparative lack of 
research regarding sterility of 
American couples and means for 
correcting it. Dr. Edmond J. 
Faris, an eminent biologist, has 
pointed out that knowledge of 
contraception is widespread; 
knowledge of conception much 
less so. In fact, even among the 
better informed, knowledge _ of 
conception is so distorted that some 
misapply it and infertility results. 
Thus the artificial birth control 
movement has indirectly injured 
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6 THE FAMILY DIGEST 
couples were involuntarily so. | 


even those who abjure it. 

The kinds and amount of re- 
search done in any society ulti- 
mately depend on the value sys- 
tems of that society. Since Amer- 
ican society in general has appar- 
ently been more concerned with 
contraception than with concep- 
tion, more research has been done 
on the former than on the latter. 
Involuntarily childless _ couples 
might consider whether an organ- 
ized lobby for the study, applica- 
tion and dissemination of contra- 
ceptive information has not in the 
last analysis contributed to their 
present inability to have children. 
Had widespread research been in 
progress on infertility, it might 
long since have identified and 
remedied their particular prob- 
lems. 

Since research in this field has 
been admittedly retarded, it is dif- 
ficult even to obtain figures on in- 
voluntary childlessness that are 
entirely accurate. Studies of New 
England families based upon rec- 
ords reveal that less than 2% of the 
wives were childless in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. By the first 
half of the 19th century, over 
twice as many, or 4% were child- 
less, and by the latter part of the 
same century the figures had 
again doubled to 8%. 

During these periods knowl- 
edge of artificial contraception 


was either entirely unknown to 
most persons or at best rather rare- 
ly known and probably less rarely 
employed. Most of these childless 
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Current studies of childless 
wives in the United States show 
tremendous variations. Some au- 
thorities insist that two thirds of 
the couples studied were those 
who wanted children but were un- 
able to have them. Dr. Paul Po- 
penoe, howover, claimed that two 
thirds of the women in_ his 
study were childless through 
their own desire. But his study 
was done in California where vol- 
untary control of childbirth is 
more common than in other sec- 
tions of America. Today, it is be- 
lieved that between 6 and 10% of 
married couples are incapable of 
having children. 

The keen heartaches and deep 
frustrations of such couples cannot 
be evaluated in terms of their rela- 
tively few numbers. The impact of 
childlessness upon most such cou- 
ples is a secret sorrow known best 
only to their most intimate friends, 
their confessors, marriage counsel- 
ors and physicians. Some are too 
ashamed to speak of it. 

If medical science finds it is the 
male, he usually suffers bitter feel- 
ings of inadequacy. First, even 
though it may be the result of a 
physiological condition beyond his 
control, he still blames himself for 
inability to give his wife the joys 
of motherhood. Second, he. thinks 
somehow or other that he is effem- 
inate or at least not quite mascu- 
line. This is a real blow to.most 
men’s egos. 

Sometimes, when a. marriage: is 
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two:or three years old and no chil- 
dren have resulted, a wife will 
seek medical advice. If she learns 
she is quite capable of conceiving 
and bearing a child, the physician 
will ask that the husband come to 
see him. Not a few husbands re- 
fuse to do so through senseless 
shame or absurd fears. Some hesi- 
tate about the morality of such an 
investigation. On all three scores 
they are wrong. 

A sense of modesty particularly 
in the area of sex is a wholesome 
attitude which might well be more 
cultivated in American society. 
Yet to refuse to submit to neces- 
sary medical examinations or to 
answer even intimate questions es- 
sential to the physician’s purposes 
is puritanical prudery, not Chris- 
tian modesty. Courage is one char- 
acteristic of maleness, be it physi- 
cal or moral courage. An adequate 
husband must muster the moral 
courage to learn the truth about 
his reproductive capacity, and if 
possible, to do what is necessary to 
correct any defects. 

What many husbands do not 
know but ought to know is that, 
if they are the cause of childless- 
ness, medical knowledge does exist 
which can remedy the situation in 
some cases. Other cases are still be- 
yond hope at this stage of medical 
research, but time may change 
some of this and husbands should 
not abandon hope. As a matter of 
faet, one clinic reports 75% success 
with males who are only relatively 
fertile and whose wives up until 
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then had been unable to conceive. 

There are two statements about 
the fertility of males which will 
perhaps come as a surprise to both 
husbands and wives. First, the 
rhythm method is almost exclu- 
sively thought of as a method of 
avoiding conception. It should 
not be. In fact, careful use of it 
in reverse can result in pregnancy. 
Second, temporary abstinence may 
increase chances of conception. 

While this information may 
prove encouraging to childless 
couples, it is essential that they 
consult their physicians about its 
use. Doctors will be able to de- 
termine whether it would prove 
helpful in their cases and advise 
them in detail about the fertile 
periods of the wives. 

Inability to have children may 
be the result of sterility, which at 
present appears to be a permanent 
condition; or infertility, which is 
a temporary inability to repro- 
duce. It has been estimated that 
about three million childless wo- 
men in the United States could 
remedy their condition if they had 
access to a fertility clinic. If so- 
ciety could be awakened to the 
plight of the childless, the number 
of such clinics would be increased 
and accessible to more people. 

It is ironic: Clinics for those un- 
willing to bear children, even 
though capable, abound; clinics 
for unselfish couples who desire 
children are few and far between. 

The degree of fertility among 
various couples differs. Husbands 
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and‘ wives should be patient. As 
a matter of fact, if too much anx- 
iety is developed about childless- 
ness, it may contribute to it. It is 
definitely known that psychologi- 
cal factors may be responsible for 
infertility. It is not unusual for a 
couple to adopt a child after be- 
ing childless for years and then 
within the next year to have a 
baby of their own. What ap- 
pears to be operating here is that 
the overanxiety about lack of chil- 
dren is eliminated by adoption, 
and this psychological factor ceas- 
es to inhibit pregnancy. 

Another factor influencing preg- 
nancy is age at marriage. Gener- 
ally speaking, the probabilities of 
pregnancy tend to decrease with 
increasing years for women. A 
study made in Italy showed that 
the proportion of childless women 
was twice as great among those 
married at 25 years of age or over 
as compared to those married 
younger. One factor in the recent 
increased birthrate in the United 
States is that both men and wo- 
men are now marrying a few years 
younger than they were in 1940. 

Young couples who practice 
some form of birth control during 
the early years of married life in 
order to complete college or pro- 
fessional training or to acquire a 
home or other material posses- 
sions, may ultimately be asking for 
a childless marriage. An academic 
or professional degree, a home in 
the suburbs or a Cadillac, will 
prove a poor substitute for the 
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child they may have unwittingly 
denied themselves. 

Until very recently there was 
something pathetic about the 
American birthrate. Couples with 
the highest educational attain- 
ments, with better-than-average 
incomes, able to provide most ade- 
quately for children, were the 
very couples with the fewest chil- 
dren. The birth controllers them- 
slves lamented this constantly and 
proposed as a solution greater con- 
traceptive efforts on the part of 
the poor and 
couples. 

Today, college graduates of the 
last 10 years have provided a bet- 
ter answer. They are marrying 
earlier and having more children 
than their counterparts of the past. 
This is weakening one of the fa- 
vorite alarms aroused by propon- 
ents of birth control, as well as the 
whole case for contraception. If 
childless couples would now insist 
on establishment of more fertility 
clinics and demand that research 
in conception be considered at 
least as important as research in 
contraception, their pleas might 
well be heeded. 

The basic ends of marriage are 
propagation of the human race 
and the development of love and 
affection between spouses. The 
two are closely related. Persons 
who obtain divorces are most com- 
monly childless couples. It is true 
that many ‘seek divorces before 
they have been’ married long 
enough to have children. Children 
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are not a universal remedy for oth- 
érwise unhappy marriages, but the 
fact remains that families with 
children have a lower divorce rate 
than those without children. 
There is one question associated 
with this on which it is impossible 
to find any study. To what extent 
does involuntary childlessness lead 
to divorce? At present it cannot 
be claimed that it does or does 


not. No one really knows. Again, 
the reason there is no answer to 
this question is that there is rela- 
tively little research on childless 
couples who are involuntarily so. 
Perhaps careful study of it might 
indicate that involuntary childless- 
ness helps raise the divorce rate. 
If so, then medical research in this 
area may ultimately help make 
American marriages more stable. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing raises your opinion of your immediate neighbors like a 
conversation with a prospective buyer of your house. 


One of the hardest things for a man to understand is how his 
bedroom slippers manage to move so far away from him during the 


night. 


* * 


* 


In weakness there is strength, only when your weakness hap- 
pens to be the girl you’re in love with. 


* 


A man knows he’s doing right by his family when his teen-age 
son won’t let him cut the grass, his wife won’t let him touch the 
dishes, and his daughter still likes to sit on his lap and hug him. 


* * 


* 


All a man has to do to become a millionaire in America is invent 


a diet that tastes good to eat. 


* * 


. Cooperation is a virtue in a young man, especially when you 
would like to see him marry your daughter. 
* 


When a man becomes alarmed at what his wife is wearing, the 
chances are that he just found out what she paid for it. 


*Registered, U. 8. Patent Office 
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A COUPLE IN Lywood, Calif., re- 
ceived a pleasant surprise when 
they asked a hospital aide there 
for the bill covering the birth of 
their new daughter. The aide call- 
ed the president of the hospital 
who informed the couple that the 
bill had been cancelled because 
the institution wanted “to help out 
a young couple who had just had 
their ninth child.” 


In St. Josep, Mo., Charles 
Kuenzi was outside the hospital 
delivery room when informed that 
his wife had given birth to a girl, 
their fifth child. While the custo- 
mary “doing fine” bulletin was is- 
sued for the mother and baby, the 
father was put to bed with a 
broken jaw, broken nose and other 
injuries sustained when he fainted 
and fell. 


A 200-PouND Toledo, O., police- 
man, sitting at the bedside of his 
wife awaiting the birth of their 
first child, became so excited that 
he fell off his chair and suffered 
a broken ankle and several other 
injuries. 

RESPONDING TO an “emergency” 
call, Pasadena, Calif. police were 
greeted by an excited man who 
asked for “the quickest route” to 
St. Luke’s Hospital in that city. 
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By T. J. McInerney 


“My wife is going to have a baby 
any day and I want to make a 
practice run to the hospital,” he 
explained. 


THe Lytnc-In' Hospital of the 
University of Chicago, which for 
years has averaged 10 births a 
day, prepared a big ceremony for 
the first child born on National 
Child Health Day. Only one hitch 
developed — no babies were born 
on that day. : 


CALIFORNIA HosprTat in Los An- 
geles, which previously had in- 
stalled a public address system to 
permit fathers to hear their off- 
springs’ first cries, now has a re- 
cording made of the baby’s first 
yell and presents it to the father. 


THe Hoty Famity Adoption 
Service, also in Los Angeles, 
which last year placed 147 babies, 
reported that someone left four 
kittens in a basket on its doorstep 
in a mute appeal for help for four 
little “orphans.” 


ACCORDING TO A trade association 
announcement, washing diapers in 
this country is in the realm of 
“big business” — companies en- 
gaged in it washing and deliver- 
ing about 45,000,000 diapers a 
week, 


Operation 
Weekend 


Husband-wife retreats are meet- 
ing with resounding success in 
the West and Southwest 


Condensed from Mary Immaculate 


Lee Moravec 


CROSS OUR country, news- 
papers and magazines have assign- 
ed their ace reporters to cover the 
great scientific projects of our day. 
Operation Moon, Operation Deep- 
freeze, Operation Crossroads—each 
boasting a title more intriguing 
and eye-catching than the last. 

Yet quietly, another Operation 
is under way in the western states 
—Operation Weekend. No on-the- 
spot telecasts or radio programs 
proclaim its progress; not even an 
inch of space in the daily newspa- 
pers was given to herald its com- 
ing. 

Yet this is no haphazard, roll- 
ing-of-the-dice promotion; this is 
a movement whose promoters and 
underwriters have utilized the cor- 


Lee Moravec is one of the nation’s 
top women writers. As Lee Powell 
before her marriage, her work appear- 
ed in Horper’s, Ladies Home Journal, 
Woman’‘s Home Companion and many 
other magazines. Her daily news- 
paper column, “‘Looking Glass,’’ also 
enjoyed a large following. 


Mary I late (J 


porate talents of many. Its organ- 
ization lists among its members 
top-quality, blue chip executives, 
ace advertising men; alert, sensi- 
tive, modern, high-powered peo- 
ple, with something BIG to sell: 
God in the American Catholic 
home! 

Six years ago, at a layman’s re- 

treat, the retreat master, Rev. 
— E. Odou, S.J., bade good- 
ye to the men with the casual 
remark, “Too bad you couldn't 
have had your wives with you.” 
One man among the retreatants 
sensed the import of his words, 
and six months later, the same re- 
treat master was called back to 
give a retreat to nine married cou- 
ples in a motel lodge near Phoen- 
ix, Ariz. 

From this group was formed 
the Holy Family Retreat Associa- 
tion, whose purpose was to begin 
married couples retreats, to per- 
suade others to make them, and to 
live the fruits of those retreats 
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after they were over. Six months 
later, a Las Vegas chapter was 
founded, and following closely 
upon its heels, the Los Angeles 
chapter. 

With the enthusiastic approval 
of five western bishops and a 
cardinal, six permanently estab- 
lished retreat houses now regular- 
ly schedule retreats for married 
couples. So great has been the 
demand that the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary have es- 
tablished a magnificent retreat 
house in Montecito, Calif., devot- 
ed exclusively to married couples 
retreats. 

A new chapter of the associa- 
tion was formed in San Francisco 
in 1955, and the organization was 
formally adopted by the Family 
_ Life Bureau of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference at Grand 
Canyon, Ariz., in the same year. 
Since then the movement has 
been introduced into the Diocese 
of Gallup, N.M. 

The Holy Family Retreat Asso- 
ciation is, then, a lay-sponsored, 
ecclesiastically-adopted move- 
ment, designed to promote mar- 
ried couples retreats. The move- 
ment is based upon the simple 
premise that retreats offer a vastly 
superior means of obtaining the 
knowledge and grace necessary to 
fulfill the obligations of their state 
of life. 

Marriage is big business. It’s 

ur business and my business; 

ut of first importance it is God’s 
business. If it is God's business, 


it’s good business, and worth in- 
vesting in. But with 25% of the 
marriages of the nation going 
bankrupt, another 25% temporarily 
“Closed for Remodeling,” and an- 
other possible 10% “in the hands 
of the receivers” — something is 
sadly and tragically amiss in the 
personnel set-up. 

We frankly are working in 
God’s business of marriage as un- 
skilled, untrained workers — with 
most of us naively expecting to 
collect a specialist’s pay when the 
job is finished. Not even God 
will pay the top-dollar for a job 
half done. 

The persistent, insistent wash of 
the waters of materialism over the 
marriage of today has nearly ef- 
faced its pristine beauty and sim- 
plicity as well as its God-given 
purpose and design. The galvan- 
ized activity of the city, the blight 
of business over our true percep- 
tions, and its subsequent stultifi- 
cation, leaves us without the direc- 
tion or energy, the knowledge or 
even in some cases the will, to di- 
rect our state of lives toward God. 

Of what use is the newly ac- 
quired wisdom of our age when 
each head of the house possesses 
a different and perhaps conflicting 
assortment of scraps from out of 
the ridiculous plethora of isms 
poured out on the modern sophis- 
ticate of today? How can it serve 
in the day-to-day tasks of the hon- 


est, striving Catholic man and wife 


when it has neither coherence nor 
heart? Where are we, the Cath- 
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olic -husbands and wives, the 
‘Catholic mothers and fathers, to 
turn in a distorted valueless world 
where our very children are the 
victims _of perverted influences 
and neglect; are so fed up on the 
tag-ends of devitalized “mysteries” 
that it has become impossible for 
religion and any of its richly vari- 
ous inspirations to find any free 
or pure expression; where in a 
world filled with banality, all talk 
of virtue, purpose, and high mor- 
ality seems a strange sort of cant? 

To whom shall we turn for our 

guidance? To our parish priest? 
This servant of God, already over- 
burdened, faces tasks more Gar- 
— than the Crusaders ever 
aced, and has neither the obli- 
gation nor the time for such spec- 
ialized instruction. The parish pul- 
pit with its varied-age Mass at- 
tendance is scarcely the place 
from which to beam the special 
and delicate material relegated to 
the marriage vocation. 

A planned course in spiritual 
reading? True, the pen is mightier 
than the sword. Yet, how many 
have either the inclination, the 
ability to properly assimilate, or 
the leisure to read? Today, God’s 
voice must run in competition to 
. the din of an electric dishwasher, 
the crescendo of the latest Elvis 
Presley recording and the blast of 
a supersonic ray gun. 

- The answer is retreats for mar- 

ried couples. Retreats that offer 
. special material, sermons, mar- 
:; Wiage. counseling, advice—all per- 
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taining to marriage and marriage 
alone. 

Why has the Church deemed it 
wise, even mandatory, that a re- 
treat be held for priests alone? 
Why would not any retreat for 
Catholic single men suffice? Be- 
cause it is not enough for a priest 
to be merely a good Catholic 
single man. In addition, he must 
be a good priest. Same for the 
sisters and all religious. 

So it follows that special re- 
treats are needed for married per- 
sons, since it is not enough for a 
married man or woman to be 
merely good Catholics. God de- 
mands that they be good hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and mo- 
thers, too! The dignity of marriage 
deserves the same special atten- 
tion given to those of religious 
vocations if we too are to fulfill 
our state of life according to God's 
plan. 

Ten thousand diapers, 50 bot- 
tles of Cod Liver Oil, two filing 
cabinets of unpaid bills, and 20 
years after I stood before the al- 
tar of God and witnessed the mir- 
acle of “I” becoming “we,” I 
learned that at least 15 of those 
years had been only “half-lived.” 
At Casa De Maria Retreat House 
in Montecito, Calif., in an atmos- 
phere of flawless beauty and ser- 
enity, I found the answers to my 
search for specialized instruction 
and for the numberless marital 
problems, spiritual and temporal, 
that had baffled me for so many 
years. 


* 
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Here 23 couples had come, fore- 
going the well-known “weekend in 
Las Vegas” for the lesser-known 
“weekend with God.” Here we 
learned to live or relive marriage 
God's way. Here we learned about 
the physical love of marriage, a 
divinely conceived gift, its broad 
privileges and rights, which when 
used as intended by God, can 
bring down upon each union a 
veritable avalanche of sanctifying 
grace. 

Here secularism is dragged from 
its multiple-hiding places in the 
heart of every marriage, by power- 
packed sermons. Here also, does 
the clinical, scrutinizing gaze of 
the missionary spotlight the pres- 
ence of sanctifying grace in its 
many guises. 

So thoroughly is this accomplish- 
ed that in a few short hours you 
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are able to view the graying hair 
of the man beside an 
astigma of worry, failure, or age— 
but as mute evidence and a visible 
stamp of grace in his state of life. 
False conceptions, bug-a-boos, and 
pruderies vanish, as in a mist, as 
the retreat master plans for you 
a marriage like a many faceted 
jewel, whose myriad lights, glow- 
ing from every facet, all stem from 
the inner heart of the stone—which 
is God. 

A closed married couples week- 
end retreat is a deeply moving 
emotional and spiritual experience 
for which as yet no adequate words 
have been coined. This much, 
however, I can tell you—the guy 
with you may have been just 
“plain Joe” when you arrived, but 
he will be “Mr. Wonderful” again 
when you leave. 


> 
You Have Been Warned 

A Detroit firm is offering a phonograph-type warning system 
which can be built into a car. At 50 miles per hour, a voice warns: 
“You are too fast for town, I hope you are in the country.” At 75 
miles per hour, the voice says: “You might lose control. Are your 
brakes all right?” At 90 miles per hour the record simply asks: 
“Have you paid up your life insurance?”—Parade. 


¢™= 
The place to take the true measure of a man is not the forum or 
the field . . . but at his own fireside. There he lays aside his mask, 


and you may judge whether he is imp or angel, king or cur, hero 


or humbug. 


I care not what the world says of him. If his children rush to 
the door to greet him, and love’s own sunshine illuminates the face 
of his wife when she hears his footstep, you may take it for granted 
he is true gold, for his home’s heaven, and the humbug never gets 
that near the great white throne of God.—William Cowper Brann 


in the Way of St. Francis. 


THAT BABY 


You have to be an experienced detective to 


get or keep a baby sitter 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


| DON’T KNOW how it is where 
you live, but around our neigh- 
borhood baby sitters who are 
available on less than two weeks’ 
advance notice are as rare as egret 
eggs. 
This has made for a certain per- 
ceptible smugness among_ those 
who have baby sitters on whom 
they can rely; and a certain per- 
ceptible discontent among those 
who don’t. 

Until recently my wife and I 
were in the first, or smug, group. 
We had Mrs. Wuerfel and nobody 
in the whole wide neighborhood 
knew who she was or where she 
lived or, most importantly, what 
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her telephone number was. 

For protection, my wife and I 
had long since taught ourselves to 
refer to Mrs. Wuerfel in public as 
“Mrs. Blatheringsgame” (let any- 
body try to look up that name in 
the phone book, we laughed); and, 
to insure secrecy, each of us had 
committed to memory only half of 
her number. 

Then one dark day last month 
when the wind was howling 
Heathcliff across the fog-shrouded 
moors and my wife was playing 
bridge with some of her discon- 
tented neighbors, it happened. 

She let the name “Mrs. Wuer- 
fel” escape her lips. Since then 
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we have not seen hide nor pocket- 
book of our “Mrs. Blatherings- 
game” and, indeed, that word has 
become an oath around our home. 

Although we have tried repeat- 
edly to get back on the old status, 
Mrs. Wuerfel is now dated up 
each Saturday night through Au- 
gust 16, 1963. I have, however, 
had the foresight to put in a word 
for August 23 of that year. 

In the meantime, though, my 
wife and I are leaving no stones 
face down in our efforts to break 
somebody else’s spell on a sitter. 

Making a valiant effort to re- 
deem her classic mistake, my wife 
came home bursting with excite- 
ment recently. 

“I just had a cup of coffee with 
Marge Ellison,” she said, “and 
while Marge had her head in the 
refrigerator, I memorized three 
names affixed to her bulletin 
board!” 

The first one was a ballet teach- 
er, the second a woman who sells 
cosmetics door-to-door, and the 
third a lady who is running for the 
school board. She told my wife 
the men on the board have botch- 
ed things up for fair. 

My wife’s lower lip trembled 
and I knew it was time for me to 
step into the breach. 

“Never fear, little gosling,” I 
consoled, “I will get us a fine new 
baby sitter.” 

It must have been after mid- 
night that Saturday when the El- 
lisons across the street drove home 
from a party. I watched them 


narrowly through a slit in our 
bath room window shade. Shortly, 
Jim Ellison came out of his house 
and drove off up the street. 

Catlike I leaped into our car 
and running it without lights to 
avoid detection, followed him at 
a discreet distance. Somehow Jim 
must have sensed my _ presence. 
He headed for the open highway 
and drove like the wind. 

I gritted my teeth and slammed 
down heavily on the accelerator. 
I was so intent on my quarry that 
I failed to hear the siren behind 
me. Jim suddenly turned left and 
stopped before a house. I turned 
left and drew up behind him. The 
officer turned left and drew up 
behind me. 

“Speeding, driving without 
lights, and ignoring my siren,” the 
officer ticked off. 

“I was chasing a baby sitter.” 

Jim doubled up with laughter. 
“You were going to get the ad- 
dress of our baby sitter?” 

I nodded miserably. 

“Our sitter is Marge’s sister, 
Gladys. She and Marge sit for 
each other on alternate Saturday 
nights. Wait’l I see the fellows! 
You'll be the laughing-stock of 
the neighborhood!” 

“And on Monday moming you 
can tell the judge all about it,” 
the officer intoned. “He, too, has 
an excellent sense of humor.” 

As the astronomer said after 
locking himself out of his plane- 
tarium, it was certainly not my - 


night. 


High emotional sensitivity about the 
family leads us to interpret all 
kinds of interracial questions 

in terms of domestic life 


RACE 


and Your Family 


Condensed from America 


N THE MIDST of the furor 
GS about racial integration of 
schools we should not over- 
look a major lesson from the con- 
troversy about social patterns that 
has been touched off by the Sup- 
reme Court. This lesson concerns 
the special way in which racial 
attitudes are related to family life. 
There is a truly electric quality 
to racial attitudes in a society like 
ours. The “high tension” of racial 
attitudes might even be expressed 
in a formula: the closer the rela- 
tionship between a question on 
race and the family unit, the high- 
er the tension generated. 

That this should be so seems 
natural enough. The family is the 
primary repositary of those values 
that nourish the emotional and in- 
tellectual life of man. Hence the 
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family is keenly sensitive to what 
concerns those values and is in- 
stinctively alert to basic shifts in 
thought or action that seem to 
threaten them. So grave an issue 
as the alteration of social patterns 
many generations old is bound to 
stir the deepest currents of fam- 
ily life. 

There are special conditions in 
our society, moreover, that give 
the reactions of our families to 
changing racial patterns a distinc- 
tive character. Our social life has 
become increasingly impersonal. 
On the job, in the restaurant, in 
patronizing our commercialized 
recreation, we deal less with 
people as people. Many of us live 
in a world of faceless, nameless, 
neuter fellow citizens, with whom 
we deal in mechanized and transi- 
tory fashion. The high population 
of our cities has almost compelled 
us to reduce our relationships to 
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this level. 

In this setting the family takes 
on the aspect of a last bastion of 
affection and personalized contact. 
Only in the family do many of us 
confront other people in a truly 
human and intimate way. Thus 
our families have intense emotion- 
al meaning for us. 

This high emotional sensitivity 
about the family leads us to in- 
terpret all kinds of interracial 
questions in terms of domestic life. 
In my work with adult groups in 
racially changing neighborhoods I 
have found that there is a very 
strong tendency to see a relation- 
ship between any suggestions of 
interracial contact and the family. 
People indifferently or grudgingly 
accept interracial contacts at work, 
in sports and in the impersonal 
world of daily activities, but they 
react almost in nervous shock at 
even the most minor interracial 
contact on the personal domestic 
scene. Not only do they react, but 
they project their anxiety, and in- 
sist upon seeing a threat to the 
racial exclusiveness of their do- 
mestic life where actually there is 
none. 

Invariably, in meeting after 
meeting, I must answer questions 
about interracial marriage, dating 
and play groups before I can dis- 
cuss anything else. If the questions 
are not raised immediately, I can 
count on their presence, drama- 
tized and amazingly active, in the 
minds of the audience. They will 
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come out sooner or later. You may 
be talking about employment, vot- 
ing or immigration Jaws, but your 
audience seems to be alive with 
questions about what these broad 
issues mean for their homes and 
family members. Topics most re- 
mote from the family are trans- 
lated into domestic terms in an al- 
most automatic manner. It is quite 
natural that people should be 
concerned about their families, but 
the exaggerated and fearful pre- 
occupation that people inject into 
interracial considerations is too of- 
ten downright morbid. 

The small size of our families 
has helped to compress the emo- 
tional life within them. Because 
our families are small, each person 
and each relationship is enhanced 
and magnified. There is not the 
flexible quality that pervades life 
in Jarge families, but rather a sort 
of coiling-up process that makes 
the smaller family taut and self- 
conscious. 

Again, the small size of the 
American family is one of many 
factors that have led us to focus 
an astonishing amount of concern 
upon our children. This has re- 
sulted in the “child-centered fam- 
ily.” When, therefore, a question 
such as racial integration in 
schools is presented to the public, 
the emotional impact is tremen- 
dous. The very high premium we 
put upon juvenile security and 
child protection serves to bring 
out all sorts of ultra-conservative 
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responses. Our idea of the impor- 
tance of childhood experiences be- 
comes a weapon for segregation- 
ists and desegregationists alike, 
both camps expecting great con- 
sequences from juvenile interracial 
contact. 

Another relevant feature of 
American family life is that fam- 
ilies are very mobile socially and 
eager to achieve recognized social 
status. Though we profess not to 
have any real social classes, we are 
in fact highly class-conscious in 
our family aspirations. This sensi- 
tivity to class status leads us to put 
a very high estimate upon things 
that symbolize class standing, 
such as club membership, residen- 
tial surroundings and _ circles of 
friendship. 

This “status hunger” serves to 
condition our judgments on inter- 
racial issues. It is very common 
for those engaged in relieving in- 
terracial tensions to find that these 
tensions are considerably reduced 
if whites can be assured that their 
social status is not threatened by 
the proximity of Negroes. 

Often it is not the actual advent 
of Negroes in an area that is the 
cause of anxiety, but the belief 
that the presence of “lower-class” 
Negroes will damage the white 
residents’ status. If the status of a 
Negro newcomer is known to be 
high, this can make all the differ- 
ence in the world. This status-con- 
sciousness indicates the immatur- 
ity of our community life. It is a 
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form of social flattery; but only 
those who are unsure of their in- 
tegrity and virtues need the sup- 
port of such flattery. . 

We should not fail to mention 
one other attribute of our family 
life that has a relation to thinking 
about race. Our society dotes upon 
sex in symbol and thought. In our 
graphic arts entertainment 
media we seem to be engrossed 
with sex to the point of obsession. 
Our family life is lived amid a de- 
luding and distracting panorama 
of romantic sex fantasies; so that a 
great many people, when they 
think of the family, do so in terms 
of sex-saturated atmosphere. When 
the entrance of Negroes upon the 
family scene is considered, this 
entrance is dramatized by all kinds 
of imaginings about the sexual im- 
plications of the prospect. This is 
simply one more example of how 
a general undesirable trend in 
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family life tends to distort and 
confuse racial attitudes. 

In looking at family values and 
situations we must include some 
of the conditions that are of 
special importance in the family 
life of many Negroes. The con- 
ditions most widely commented 
upon when non-white families are 
mentioned are those resulting from 
the disorganization of the family 
unit. Violence, crime, desertion, 
juvenile neglect, illegitimacy, and 
so on, are all social problems that 
can be easily explained by the 
social history of whatever group is 
in question. 

The problems and deficiencies 
of Negro family life are undeni- 
ably formidable barriers to full 
social acceptance. But the chances 
for a realistic understanding of 
these conditions are certainly not 
improved when the problems are 
exaggerated beyond their real 
significance. We cannot ignore the 
fact that the disorganization of 
the family life of great numbers of 
Negroes is the “mark of oppres- 
sion,’ and that this mark is a 
ponderous issue in race relations. 

The unfortunate conditions in 
large areas of Negro family life 
are the critical element in the en- 
tire race-relations puzzle in our 
society. In a democracy, public 
opinion is important; and there is 
no factor, real or imagined, that 
is so powerful in forming popular 
opinion on race relations as this 
issue of the quality of Negro fam- 
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ily life. The question of greatest 
significance at the grass roots is 
the question of the moral integrity 
and social organization of the 
family. In no area of social life are 
the racial abuses of the past made 
more clear to us, and nothing dis- 
turbs us more than to behold the 
ravages that generations of bigotry 
have wrought at this most basic 
level. White men of good will 
must view the evils of family dis- 
organization among many Negroes 
with an alarm that is accompanied 
by a terrible sense of self-accusa- 
tion and reproach. 

Why do we contend that the 
facts fancies that revolve 
around this subject of family life 
have more to do with the course 
of race relations in this country 
than all of our legislative and 
judicial decisions? Because ulti- 
mately the real] resolution of racial 
problems must be made at this 
most fundamental Jevel of social 
life. Victory for justice in the 
hearts of the people cannot in the 
last analysis be won by legislation 
or political manipulation. It must 
be achieved by people themselves, 
and chiefly in the world of the 
family. 

The ways in which family life 
conditions racial attitudes are not 
all negative, of course. Our Ameri- 
can family systems have advan- 
tages that help to offset unfortu- 
nate features of domestic life and 
to race-relations problems 
less difficult. 
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‘ Americans are seldom rigidly 
set against new ways of doing 
things. We are accustomed to 
change. Our families usually in- 
culate a genuine respect for law 
and civic order, a healthy adher- 
ence to democratic principles 
(whatever may be our practice) 
and a basic general tolerance that 
can be broadened and applied to 
racial situations. 

Consideration of the foregoing 
aspects of family life and their ef- 
fect upon race relations should 
make us aware of two things. The 
first is that governments, even 
welfare-state governments, must 
rely upon the primary social in- 
stitutions in seeking solutions to 
questions that involve elemental 
social relations. Such relations are 
too extensive and too intimate to 
be dealt with at the level of gov- 
ernment. They are a part of the 
folk-ways that defy the control of 
government. Race problems at this 
level must be solved within the 
soul, beside the cradle and at the 
table where men sit together to 
partake of the gifts of their Maker. 

The second thing that is under- 
scored by our consideration of 
family life is the necessity for some 
system or institution that does 


have an authoritative voice in do- 
mestic affairs; some influence that 
can work within the family to set 
right what is wrong there. Ameri- 
cans are almost habitually wary 
of government intrusion into fam- 
ily life. The Church, however, has 
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a clear mandate to form the do- 
mestic realm in accordance with 
an order based upon the super- 
natural character and aims of man. 
Religion is strongly committed to 
penetrating the external forms of 
social activities, to reaching into 
the family and into the soul of the 
individual. 

Generalizations and good inten- 
tions are a thin veneer for intoler- 
ance so long as our white families 
persist in politely and carefully 
isolating themselves from contact 
with non-whites. This kind of weak 
and brittle tolerance crumbles be- 
fore any real moral challenge. 

Examples are many and sad. I 
know of Catholic charitable groups 
in Northern cities that would dis- 
solve in tears if for lack of funds 
they had to stop sending needy 
Negro children to one summer 
camp and needy white children 
to another separate camp. In one 
Northern city, over 200 families 
left a parish in six weeks because 
a few Negro families moved into 
local homes. A young woman 
teacher at a private Catho- 
lic academy told me recently of 
the consternation of parents and 
school authorities when she per- 
mitted two Negro children whom 
she had brought as visitors to the 
school to play ball with the regu- 
lar pupils. If we are candid with 
ourselves, we must admit that we 
have not as yet gone very deep in 
this sensitive area of race relations. 

It is important for those who 
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are engaged in work of the Inter- 
racial Councils, parish organiza- 
tions and_ the Christian Family 
Movement to know the true nature 
of the racial attitudes with which 
they must deal. This knowledge 
will help them to isolate the real 
causes of difficulty. 

Hard questions arise frequently. 
Are white parents being overpro- 
tective and “coddling” their chil- 
dren, or will Negro newcomers 
really lower standards in the local 
school? Are the white-collar people 
really racial bigots, or are they just 
distressed because their new 
Negro neighbor goes to work in 
overalls and not in a gray flannel 
suit? Should the parish with a 
large Negro population give prior- 
ity this year to a college-scholar- 
ship drive or to a program for 
family-life groups? A look at the 
child-care ideas, class and status 
notions, and local pastoral facts 
involved in such cases would per- 
haps give the correct clues. At 
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any rate, a consideration of fam- 
ily-life factors will lessen the de- 
plorable oversimplification that so 
very often afflicts judgments on 
race relations. 

There is great need for realistic 
teaching about the conditions that 
surround and mold family life. 
Selfrighteous whites will not be so 
quick to ascribe domestic evils in 
Negro families to moral weakness, 
if they understand the effects that 
poverty, poor education, discour- 
agement, bad housing and migra- 
tion can have on families, whether 
Negro or white. 

With the help of grace, prayer 
and thoughtful analysis, we can 
avoid false judgments and thereby 
come closer to working with those 
factors that are rooted in reality. 
And the more we deal with the 
true nature of things, the closer 
we shall come to seeing the power 
of God in human affairs and to 
an understanding of His divine 
will. 
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The joy of motherhood is what a woman experiences when all 
the children are in bed.—The Irish Digest 


Friends were consoling the widow of a tugboat skipper who had 
fallen overboard and drowned. “Dearie,” said one, “I hope you were 


left with a little something.” 


“Oh, I was!” assured the widow. “He left me with $20,000.” 
“Twenty thousand dollars! Imagine that! And him that couldn’t ~ 


read or write.” 


The widow nodded her head earnestly, “Or swim,” she added.— 


Minutes 


Father 


Elwood Cassedy’s 


dream come true: a ranch 
operated by and for home- 
less teenage boys 


A Home on the Range for Boys 


Condensed from The Josephinum Review 


N THE ROLLING rangeland of 
southwestern North Dakota, 
one of the world’s most 

unique ranches has been making a 
name for itself almost since its in- 
ception seven years ago. Actually, 
the ranch differs very little from 
surrounding spreads in appear- 
ance: it has all the usual farm 
buildings, pasture lands, and live- 
stock. 

The difference is that this ranch 
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is operated by, and for the bene- 
fit of, teen-age boys. Overseeing 
the operation with an alert but 
kindly eye is a 47-year-old Cath- 
olic priest who came west from 
his native Jersey City with the 
dream of helping youngsters get 
off on the right foot in life. 

The ranch, “Father Cassedy’s 
Home on the Range for Boys,” 
gives them the opportunity. Since 
it was started, nearly 100 boys 


HOME RANGE 
BOYS 
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have “graduated” into a life that 
has taken on new meaning for 
them. 

For many years, the Reverend 
Elwood E. Cassedy had dreamed 
of starting such a project, which 
was to be “a ranch where home- 
less, neglected boys of every race 
and creed learn to grow into real 
men—under the law of God’s Ten 
Commandments — with the guid- 
ance of His love.” 

At any one time, there are be- 
tween 25 and 34 boys on_ the 
ranch, ranging in age from 12 to 
18. “We try to concentrate on 
the teen-age, high school group,” 
Father Cassedy says. “We feel 
they are in need of the most im- 
mediate help. But we can’t get 
too big without losing contact with 
the boys. They must be made to 
feel they are wanted. Our job is 
to fill in the love and affection 
they have never had.” 

The 960-acre ranch boasts a 
dozen horses, 87 head of white 
face Herefords, eight milk cows, 
500 chickens, a few turkeys and 
ducks, 19 sheep, and a boxer dog 
named “Slugger.” 

There also are an apple orchard, 
a 4-H garden, 80 acres in corn, 
and an acre and a half in pota- 
toes. Practically all the food con- 
sumed on the ranch is home- 

wn, and it is substantial fare— 

f, pork, milk, butter, eggs, even 
homemade bread. 

Everyone on the ranch does his 
share of the work, and jobs are ro- 
tated every two weeks to distrib- 
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ute the burden equally. During 
the school year, the boys get up 
at 6 a.m.; after prayers and a 
huge breakfast, the chores are fin- 
ished and the school bus—owned 
and operated by the ranch—makes 
the eight-mile trip into Beach, just 
inside the line from Montana. 

After school, there is practice 
for the athletes. The evening 
meal is served about 6 p.m. After 
the evening chores are completed, 
there is a period of recreation, fol- 
lowed by a study hour. 

Lights go off at 9 p.m., al- 
though on Fridays there is usually 
a movie or a ball game at Beach; 
and the older boys have one “rec 
night” each week when they get 
together with other students at 
the high school. 

In the summer months, every- 
one helps around the ranch, al- 
though there is always plenty of 
time for swimming and _ baseball. 
“We try to make this a home,” Fa- 
ther Cassedy says. “It is not an 
institution. The boys come of 
their own accord, They must want 
to. And as far as I can, I dupli- 
cate what a real home should be.” 

When Father Cassedy and the 
first three boys arrived at the 
ranch in July, 1950, they all shar- 
ed the granary, after dividing it 
into rooms and fashioning win- 
dows. The only other buildings 
at that time were one barn an 
the original homestead. 

Today, a two-story brick ranch- 
house cathe the entire group. 
There is another barn and a ga- 
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rage to store the tractors. In 1953, 
Home on the Range won the Soil 
Conservation Award as the most 
improved ranch in Golden Valley 
County. 

Father Cassedy had _ thought 
about his project since he was a 
page, and later a clerk, at the 
Chase National Bank in New 
York City. After leaving the bank, 
he attended Notre Dame Univer- 
sity and St. Paul’s Seminary in St. 
Paul, Minnesota; he was ordained 
on April 25, 1944. 

He taught at the St. Charles 
Boys Home in Wauwautosa, Wis., 
and at Gibault School for Boys at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and then went 
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to Bismarck to become assistant 
pastor at St. Mary’s Church. Later, 
he was put in charge of various 
missions in the area, a post he 
held for three years. 

Then, in an unexpected way, 
came the opportunity he had been 
seeking. In June of 1949, he was 
named youth guidance chairman 
for the North Dakota and South 
Dakota Bi-State Eagles Conven- 
tion at Deadwood, S.D., and 
spoke to the group of his 
plan for “homeless and neglected 
boys.” The Eagles were so im- 
pressed that a collection of $123 
was taken on the spot to help him. 

A rancher and his wife, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Ed Lievens of Sentinel Butte, 
news r and, although they ha 
the priest, the 
ranch to him outright. 

That was the beginning. Help 
soon began arriving from other 
quarters. A livestock auction rais- 
ed more than $20,000. The Chase 
National Bank passed the hat 
among its employees. The Eagles 
and Elks contributed. 

A “Father Cassedy Day” was 
held in Jersey City, and a plumb- 
er, two doctors, a nurse, and an 
ambulance company offered free 
services. Golden Valley County 
provided an all-weather road to 
the ranch. One housewife even 
sent a frying pan. 

Soon Father Cassedy also began 
to get applications — more than he 
could handle— and he established 
the procedure he has since fol- 
lowed. Each boy’s case history is 
carefully studied to make sure he 
can fit into the ranch when an- 
other boy moves out. 

The question of religious teach- 
ing was settled at the outset. “The 
ranch is for all religions and all 
races,” Father Cassedy announc- 
ed. “Our great desire is to teach 
a boy to love God—then he will 
be a good citizen of our great 
country. 

“Our rules are those you should 
find in every home. Any difficulty 
with a boy is nothing you wouldn't 
find in the home. You find each 
boy must be handled in a special 
way. 
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“Each has the spark of good- 
ness in him and we must bring it 
out, to make a better citizen of 
him. If you don’t have God, or 
the mention of God, you don’t 
have a real home.” 

Last fall, an “operation Hay- 
lift” was conducted under the di- 
rection of the Bismarck Eagles 
Aerie to transport 100 tons of hay 
to the ranch. Because of burned 
out grazing land, the extra feed 
was needed to bring the cattle 
through the approaching winter. 

“Haylift” is one way the people 
of North Dakota are able to show 
their appreciation for the work the 
priest is doing. But there are oth- 
ers who are impressed too, name- 
ly, those who have actually lived 
on the ranch. 

Nearly all the boys who have 
lived on the ranch write to Father 
Cassedy. Many return to visit. 
“They come in as though they own 
the place,” he says with a smile. 

The first boy to’ “graduate” 
from the ranch later received a 
recommendation from his com- 
manding officer in Korea. The 
letter he later wrote Father Cas- 
sedy speaks for all the others who 
have since gone out into the 
world. 

In part, it says: “I'll never for- 
get all the good you have done for 
me and all you taught me. Those 
days at the ranch are some of the 
best of my life. Enclosed is a dol- 
lar from my pay. It is.not much, 
but it will help some other boy to 
get the break I did.” 
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Family customs in central Africa 


Life Among the Baganda 


NyMBOZE and his wife, 
Florentia, live in Uganda, a 
rolling, hilly country 
tral Africa about the size of 
Minnesota or Utah. Uganda is 
bisected by the equator, and the 
climate varies from tropical along 
the shore of Lake Victoria to frigid 
in the heights of the Ruwenzori 
Mountains. 

Uganda is composed of several 
tribes. Joseph and Florentia be- 
long to the Baganda people, the 
dominant force in Uganda. (A 
single tribesman is known as a 
Muganda; their territory is Bu- 
ganda; their language, Luganda). 
The history of the Baganda people 
is quite modern, The first known 
visitor from the outside world (an 


in cen- 
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Arab) arrived in 1850 and the first 
European in 1862. The early ex- 
plorers found the country well or- 
ganized under a native king and 
progressive. The ple wore 
beautiful clothing and lived in 
well constructed houses. 

In 1877 Anglican missionaries 
arrived and two years later the 
first Catholic priests entered the 
country. Religion took a firm 
hold. Today Catholicism is the 
leading faith. Joseph and his wife 
come from old Catholic families. 
In fact, Joseph counts a beatified 
martyr among his ancestors. He 
also spent three years in a Cath- 
olic mission school. 

Joseph is a member of the lion 
clan while his wife belongs to the 
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goat clan. Clan relationships play 
an important role in the lives of 
the people of Uganda. It is for- 
bidden to within a clan. 
Joseph would never think of kill- 
ing a lion and Filorentia will eat 
no goat meat, 

e marriage of Joseph and 
Florentia was a union of two 
clans. Unlike the custom of many 
other African tribes where mar- 
riage is completely arranged be- 
tween parents, Joseph chose his 
own wife. When Joseph felt that 
it was time for him to marry (and 
after he had saved up money 
made from his cotton patch), he 
set about looking for a suitable 
wife. There was no idea of ro- 
mantic love in his approach, be- 
cause like all Baganda men he be- 
lieves that physical attraction is no 
reason for marriage. 

Joseph finally settled on sever- 
al possible partners. The merits 
and demerits of each girl were 
carefully weighed and discussed 
with one or two close friends. Fi- 
nally, he decided on Florentia, a 
girl who attended the same mis- 
sion church as he did. Florentia 
struck Joseph as being an obedi- 
ent girl. A friend told him she 
had a reputation of being a good 
cook. He heard that she was gen- 
erous, gifted with sound common 
sense, and would f 
make a good mother for his chil- 
dren 


One Sunday after Mass, Joseph 
approached Florentia and made 
his proposal. It was the first time 
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he had ever spoken to her. Filor- 
entia told him that she would give 
him her reply the next week. On 
the following Sunday after Mass, 
Joseph received his answer. Flor- 
entia had spent the week investi- 
gating him and was satisfied with 
what she had learned. She told 
Joseph that he might make a for- 
mal request for her. 

Joseph then began his courtship, 
a courtship not only of Florentia 
but also of her immediate family. 
In a series of letters to her, her 
parents, her two brothers and her 
aunt, Joseph announced his desire 
to marry Florentia. In each letter 
he enclosed a gift of money. He 
also sent presents to Florentia’s 
parents—cloth, meat and sugar. 

At last a letter came to Joseph. 
Florentia’s parents had taken note 
of him. He was invited to ap- 
oa on a Thursday evening for 

rmal introduction. Joseph hur- 
ried out and bought a dress for 
Florentia, which he had his broth- 
er deliver the next day. 

On Thursday evening, Joseph, 
accompanied by his own brother 
and sister, went to Florentia’s 
home. Her whole family was as- 
sembled to meet him. Florentia 
wore the new dress Joseph had 
sent and she sat modestly silent 
in the shade of the house. 

“This is the man who has made 
me rebel against my parents,” said 
Florentia’s aunt, who spoke in the 
first-person in Florentia’s place. 

“My sister will make a fine 
wife,” spoke up John, Florentia’s 
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brother. 

“That is probably so,” replied 
Joseph’s brother, not wishing to 
seem too anxious lest the bride- 
price be set too high. 

“The bride-price will be 200 
shillings,” declared John. The 
current price was between 100 
and 300 shillings. This set the cost 
at about $25, just about what 
Joseph was able to pay. 

“It is agreed,” said Joseph's 
brother. 

“There are other presents,” con- 
tinued Florentia’s spokesman. 
“There must be beer and a small 
calf for the feast. And a bark- 
cloth garment for my mother. A 
tin of parrafin for my father. A 
cotton dress for my aunt.” 

“I will also give a kanzu for 
yourself,” promised Joseph, speak- 
ing for the first time. A kanzu is 
an Arab-style gown. 

A date three months away was 
chosen for the wedding. In the 
weeks that followed, Joseph sent 
the promised money and gifts to 
Florentia’s family. The next meet- 
ing of the engaged oouple was in 
the mission church at the wedding 
ceremony. Florentia was dressed 
in European style with a white 
veil, while Joseph wore a Euro- 
pean-style suit. The ceremony 
followed the usual Catholic ritual. 

Joseph took Florentia to his 
home after the ceremony. Neither 
of the newlyweds were seen for a 
week. They reappeared the fol- 
lowing Sunday in church. After 
Mass, the couple went to Floren- 
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tia’s home where a big feast was 
held. _ When Florentia served 
Joseph a glass of beer, there were 
many cheers and compliments. By 
this act she gave public recogni- 
tion of her marriage. 

Joseph had built a new house 
for himself and his bride in the 
middle of a small banana planta- 
tion that had come to him from 
his father who had died two years 
previously. Because Joseph was a 
second son, his mother lived with 
his elder brother. The new house 
was circular with a high pointed 
thatch roof. The house was care- 
fully and neatly constructed, with 
fine canework and a wide porch. 
The homes of the Baganda are 
far superior to those of most oth- 
er African tribes. Behind the 
house is a small shelter built for 
cooking, and a privy. 

Joseph owns about 15 acres of 
land. On this parcel he has a 
grove of bananas, a small grove of 
coffee trees, a cotton patch, and a 
vegetable garden which produces 
sweet potatoes mostly, But also 
other vegetables such as cassava, 
beans, chilli, ginger, and so on. 

Joseph and Florentia arise each 
day as soon as it is light and go 
into their fields at once. About 
10 o'clock, Florentia returns home 
to prepare the noon meal. Joseph 
continues working for another 
hour or so. 

About 12, the noon meal is serv- 
ed. The household revolves 
around Joseph because in Uganda 
the husband is the boss supreme. 
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Everything is organized for his 
convenience. Florentia would nev- 
er think of eating in his absence 
or not having a meal ready when 
he expects it. After dinner Flor- 
entia will sometimes ask her hus- 
band’s permission to go to the vil- 
lage market or to visit friends. 
Sometimes Joseph will join her in 
one of these excursions. Other 
times, he will nap. _ 

At three o'clock, when the aft- 
ernoon has began to cool, husband 
and wife will be back in their 
fields. Florentia will leave again 
at five to get water and prepare 
supper. Joseph continues work- 
ing until dusk. After supper, they 
may visit or entertain visitors, or 
just sit in the coolness of the 
porch. Sometimes there is a busi- 
ness or political meeting for Jos- 
eph to attend. 

Joseph sells his coffee and cot- 
ton through excellently operated 
native cooperatives. He has not 
too great a need for much ready 
money. His wants are simple — 
a little tobacco, an occasional new 


shirt for himself or dress for his 


wife, a little bit of cash to put 
by in case of need, and the money 
to pay his taxes. Even in remote 
Africa taxes have become a neces- 
sary part of life. 

_ Although Uganda is under Brit- 
ish control, the Baganda have 
their own king and native govern- 
ment. There are taxes that must 
be paid to this over-all govern- 
ment and to local chiefs. These 
levies include poll taxes, land tax- 
es, market taxes, fees for getting 
papers signed, and many others. 
The native government also has its 
own courts and prisons. 

Many of Joseph’s friends have 
left the land and gone to the cities 
to work. Uganda is undergoing an 
industrial invasion and there is a 
big demand for labor. Joseph has 
no desire for city life, however. 
He is content to remain on the 
land of his ancestors. 

Joseph’s main concern is with 
coffee and cotton prices. He is 
hostile to the Indian merchants 
who have a strong grasp on the 
economic life of his people. He 
feels that they are always trying 


“Even in remote Africa taxes have become a necessary part of life.” 
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to take advantage of him. He 
hopes that the British will with- 
draw and turn the government 
completely over to his king, and 
he has little comprehension of the 
problems this would create for the 
other tribes in his country. 

The world about Joseph is 
ap rapidly. Old tribal ways 
are disappearing. The mechaniza- 
tion of the West has caused many 
upheavals in African cultures. If 
Joseph could have his way, he 
would shut out the present and 
retreat into the past. He wants 
to be left alone with his wife to 
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build their own future. 

Life for Joseph and Florentia is 
a cooperative affair. The family 
unit is the basis for Baganda so- 
cial structure and economy. Al- 
though the husband is the head of 
the household, he holds his wife 
in great respect and talks over his 
problems and plans with her, and 
she does the same. Recently, Flor- 
entia told Joseph she is to have 
a baby. When the child comes 
(to be followed by many others, 
he hopes) Joseph’s life and hap- 
piness will be reasonably com- 
plete. 


e — aside from that one I hit out-of-bounds, 


the two in the lake, and the one we never saw 


where it went, I got a hole in one!” 
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SEEING EUROPE 


Mary Parker 


Former Travel Editor of Mademoiselle 


There are a great many 
things your children could do 
in Europe. Perhaps you have 
some friends or relatives who, 
with their families, are now 
stationed in Europe with the 
Armed Forces to whom this 
article, or the book from which 
it is condensed, would prove 
valuable. 


F YOU’RE going to Europe, 
why not take your children 
with you? French families do 

things together until the children 
are married. So do Italians. Switz- 
erland is one vast children’s home. 
Europeans are surprised and de- 
lighted when Americans travel 
with their children, for American 
parents are supposed to be inter- 
ested only in making money and 
the children in playing cops and 
robbers. So everyone does his ut- 
most to keep the youngsters 
happy. 

Hotels usually make special ar- 
rangements for children. Trans- 
portation companies give half rate 
to children, in Germany up to 10, 
England to 12, France and Italy 
to 14, and Switzerland to 16. Up 
to four years of age, they may 
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travel free in England, France, 
Germany and Italy; up to six in 
Switzerland. 

Of course, the big cities have 
the most to offer by way of en- 
tertainment for children. 


France 


“The Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe” could have solved her 
problem very simply in Paris with- 
out recourse to corporal punish- 
ment. There are parks all over the 
city, with sandpiles, 
swings, and merry-go- 
rounds; animals to ride 
in the Parc Monceau, 
the Tuileries, the Lux- 
embourg, and the Bois 
de Boulogne; toy boats 
to be rented for sail- 
ing the ponds in the 
three latter parks; an 
enchanting marionette 
theater in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, to 
mention only one of 
the seven Punch and 
Judy shows in the 
Paris parks; and chil- 
dren’s theaters where 
fairy tales are acted 
out. 

You'll enjoy a ride 
on the Seine in a 
bateau mouche. This 
is a good thing to do 
early in your stay after 
you've looked over the 


city from the Eiffel Tower and per- 
haps had lunch in the glassed-in 
restaurant on the second platform, 
186 feet above Paris. 

Youngsters like to climb to the 
tower of Notre Dame and have 
their pictures taken with the gar- 
goyles, especially the gay old devil 
who is sticking his tongue out. 

If you're in Paris on July 14, 
Bastille Day, don’t miss the fire- 
works, either at Versailles, on the 
Pont Neuf, in the Pare Montsouris, 
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or on Montmartre. 

If your boys want to play “The 
Third Man,” they might enjoy a 
trip through the Paris sewers. I 
doubt if the girls would. The word 
for sewers, by the way, is egouts, 
in case you can’t find it in your 
French-for-daily-use. 

There are even museums that 
delight the children in Paris. Fav- 
orite with the boys is the Musee 
du Conservatoire des Arts et Met- 
iers, where children are allowed 
to operate its small-scale models of 
trains. There are also old clock- 
work toys and the Dulcimer Play- 
er that was made for Marie An- 
toinette. 

Girls will prefer the Musee de 
YOpera with miniature opera 
scenes and costumes of famous 
singers. 

There are two circuses in Paris: 
the Cirque Medrano and the Cir- 
que d’'Hiver. French circuses are 
really something special, and a 
wonderful place for your children 
to get acquainted with French 
children. 

If they get restless and want to 
work off a little steam, send them 
roller skating in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens, on the Square de l’Obser- 
vatoire, in the Pare Monceau, or 
in the Champs-Elysees gardens. 
This is another good way to get 
acquainted with French children. 

Outside of Paris, the beaches 
are probably your best bet for 
the children. Of these you yourself 
will enjoy the Riviera best and 
there is a fascinating zoo in a 
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tropical setting, the Jardin Anime, 
at Cap Ferrat. 

While you are on the Riviera, 
be sure to take the children to 
see the Changing of the Guard at 
noon in Monaco. Eight soldiers 
march up to the gate of the pal- 
ace, exchange salutes with the 
guard they are replacing, then 
take their positions while the other 
eight march back to the barracks. 
This is the entire army in this 
peaceful little principality. 

There are many wonderful 
clocks in Europe, but one of the 
most famous is the one in the 
Strasbourg cathedral. Christ and 
the 12 apostles appear in proces- 
sion at noon. The face shows the 
hour, the day, the month, the 
year, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the eclipses. Even the constel- 
lations appear in their proper 
place according to the calendar. 
It’s a masterpiece of precision 
timing. 

England 


Children of all ages delight in 
the pageantry of London. Of 
course, they'll want to see the 
changing of the Queen’s Guard. 
Five regiments of foot soldiers take 
part: the Grenadiers, Coldstream, 
Scots, Irish, and Welsh guards. 
Ask your hotel porter on what 
days you may see it. 

The Horse Guards change every 
day on Whitehall. You can 
see the royal horses and carriages 
by writing in advance to the 
Superintendent of the Royal Mews, 
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Buckingham Palace 
Road, London. They 
are open to visitors 
only once a week. 

Buckingham Palace, 
the Royal residence, 
and St. James, the of- 
ficial London _resi- 
dence of the Court, 
are not open to the 
public; but Windsor 
Castle is, and_ the 
Queen’s Doll House 
there is a little girl’s 
dream house. 

While the girls are drooling over 
this, the boys could be looking a- 
round Eton, just across the Thames 
from Windsor Castle, though it 
would be a shame to deprive your 
daughters of a chance to see an 
Eton jacket in its original setting 
on a little boy in a top hat. 

Back in London, another bit of 

pageantry all children love is the 
Beefeaters at the Tower of Lon- 
don. The inside is fascinating for 
the older ones, as is Madame Tus- 
saud’s Waxworks Museum. The 
boys will probably enjoy the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Boys also like the 
Science Museum whose children’s 
gallery has working models they 
can operate by pushing knobs. 
- Some day “go down to Kew in 
lilac time.” The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, the largest and finest in 
the world, are there. 

There are dozens of parks in 
London. Model yachts can be 


sailed on the Round Pound in 
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Kensington Gardens, one of the 
favorites. Here is the original sta- 
tue of Peter Pan. Donkey rides 
are available on Hampstead Heath, 
and there is a zoo in Regent's 
Park which is open every week day 
to the public. The big zoo is at 
Whipsnade, an hour and a half’s 
ride from London. 

At Christmas time there are 
pantomime shows for children (up 
to 90) at the Fun Fair in Batter- 
sea Park. Familiar nursery tales 
like “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” and 
“Cinderella” are given much as 
they were 200 years ago. 

Outside of London there are two 
miniature villages the children will 
find interesting. At Beaconsfield 
there is a model village with a 
model railway that operates from 
Easter to October. At Bourton-on- 
the-Water in the Cotswolds there’s 
a village with houses less than 
waist-high set behind tiny hedges, 
a miniature brook, and a replica 
of the town hall of Bourton with 
a watch-size clock thet strikes the 
hours. 

Wells has a famous clock in 
its cathedral. Made more than 600 
years ago by a Glastonbury monk, 
it still keeps good time and records 
the movement of the planets and 
the moon. Every hour four knights 
on horseback come out and fight 
a tournament. 


Germany 
Two of the most famous zoos 
in the world are in Germany—the 
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Hagenbeck Zoo in Hamburg and 
the Frankfort Zoo. 

Munich and Cologne have mar- 
ionette theaters where fairy tales 
are performed every. afternoon, and 
I’m sure the children would want 
to look at the golden casket in the 
Cathedral at Cologne in which the 
bones of The Three Magi rest. 

Munioh has an elaborate Glock- 
__ enspiel—literally “play of the bells” 
—on the Neues Rathaus, with pro- 
cessions on two levels prancing by 
from 11 a. m. until about 11:15 
when the crowing of a cock an- 
nounces that the little play is over 
for the day. 

Nurnberg has a magnificent old 
Glockenspiel on the tower of the 
Frauenkirche in front of which 
the toy fair is held every Christ- 
mas season. A Christmas creche in 
Germany is something to see al- 
most everywhere, even in private 
homes where the figures are some- 
times almost life size. 

The Christkindles Mart — the 
Christ Child’s Fair—is ushered in 
on December 4 when trumpeters in 
medieval garb, flanked by two 
live Christmas angels in gorgeous 
tinsel robes, herald the Christ 
Child from the gallery of the Frau- 
enkirche. Then the Child appears 
and invites everyone to the Mart 
while a children’s choir sings Stille 
Nacht (“Silent Night”). The creche 
is in the middle of the square, 
which is enormous, with the shep- 
herds in old Franconian costume. 
All around are booths with Nurn- 
berg specialties—tree decorations, 
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gingerbread houses, little prune 
men, gold-leaf angels, toys—plus 
every child from Nurnberg. Three 
days before Christmas the chil- 
dren, with homemade paper lan- 
terns, form a procession to march 
through the city up the hill to the 
castle, where they sing Christmas 
carols. Nowhere could you spend 
a gayer Christmas than in Ger- 
many, and especially in Nurnberg. 


Italy 


In Rome all roads for the young 
lead to the Borghese Gardens— 
enormous, beautiful and with en- 
tertainment for old and young. The 
zoo is there, with a merry-go- 
round at its entrance. 

If your boys really want to play 
with Roman boys, take them and 
some bicycles to the Piazza Na- 
vona, where dozens of youngsters 
ride madly from one end of the 
Piazza to the other. 

If you're in Florence on Ascen- 
sion Day, be sure to take the chil- 
dren out to the Cascina Public 
Gardens for the Festa del Grillo— 
the Feast of the Cricket. Children 
used to hunt crickets there, but 
now buy them in wooden or wire 
cages and take them home for 
good luck after a day of picnicking 
in the park beside the Amo. 

At Pescia on the road to Pisa 
from Florence is the new statue of 
Pinocchio and the Blue Fairy. It 
was dedicated in April, 1956, to 
the wooden-headed little _ liar 
whose nose grew longer whenever 
he told a fib. . 
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On the whole, however, Italy 
doesh’t seem to be a contry where 
a small American would enjoy 
himself too much. It is too old and 
sophisticated. Its charms are too 
subtle, and a 12-year-old is too 
young for romance. The older 
children and you yourself, how- 
ever, will find Italy inexhaustible. 


Switzerland 


All Switzerland is an ideal 
children’s playground. Everything 
an adult does in Switzerland seems 
to be equally fun for children, 
such as riding funiculars, chair- 
lifts, and cable cars up and down 
the snow-covered mountains; chug- 
ging on the mountain-girt lakes in 
— or shining white steamers; 
eeding the ducks and swans that 
flock around the docks; or hiking 
beside a rushing stream. 

Older children can go mountain 
climbing from almost any back- 
yard; and the boys can learn to 
wrestle, or blow an Alpine horn, 
or twirl a flag. Swiss children ski 
as soon as they walk, and Ameri- 
can children who winter in Switz- 
erland quickly become adept at 
it too. 

To the city child the Brown 
charm equalled on © gin- 
gerbread houses with. 

xes full of flowers even in No- 
vember. If they get up early in the 
morning, your child will meet the 
herds being driven through the 
streets to the upper pastures, and 
see each cow wearing a bell that 
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may be anything from the size 
of a church bell to the small cow- 
bells we use over here. 

The bells of Switzerland are one 
of the first things a stranger no- 
tices. They come tumbling up the 
hills every hour from the churches 
and clock towers. You hear a lone 
one tinkling in a distant meadow 
as your train stops at some Alpine 
village. And you meet whole chor- 
uses of bells in the morning and 
at night when the cattle are on the 
move. Lucky are the children—or 
grownups—who are in Switzerland 
in late September or early October 
when the big herds are driven 
down from the high Alps to the 
lower pastures, or in spring when 
they are driven up again. 

The Kursaal, which literally 
means Cure Hall, is the center of 
social activity for old and young in 
any Swiss town. The swimming 
pool is usually there and the dance 
halls; gardens for the children; 
restaurants, indoor and out; gam- 
ing tables for adults; and some- 
where, I suppose, a Cure Hall, 
though I have never seen it. I think 
the Kursaal should be called the 
Kurall—Cure All. 

In the garden of the Kursaal in 
Interlaken is a flower clock pre- 
sided over by gnomes who strike 
the quarter enve as well as the 
hours on metal toadstools. 

In Bern you will want to take 
the children to feed the bears that 
gave the city its name. 

More bears appear on Bern’s 
wonderful clock, parading around 
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an elaborate mechanism below the 
clock face every hour. Above them 
sits an old man who counts off 
each stroke of the bell with his 
staff as an armor-clad figure of 
the Duke of Zaringen, founder 
of the city, strikes it with a ham- 
mer in the belfry. A jester in cap 
and bells sits above the old man. 
Besides this mechanism is an as- 
tronomical clock with all sorts of 
data on it—day of the month, 
eclipses, signs of the zodiac, ete. 

. Bern is full of polychrome foun- 


tains. That of the Duke of Zarin- 


gen is in the Clock Tower Square, 
with little bears in armor around 
its base. One of the lovliest is the 
Bagpiper Fountain, the piper sur- 
rounded by dancing children. And 
the most interesting, more grue- 
some in the telling than in the 
seeing, is the Kinderfresser Foun- 
tain, an orge in the process of de- 
vouring one naughty child while 
he holds a couple others in re- 
serve in the crook of his arm. 

See Europe with your children? 
Why not? Both you and they will 
greatly enjoy it. 
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“Stick around — we’re giving a free 


drink to our millionth customer!” 


Mrs. Rose Sparaci is a great mother. Besides many sons and 
daughters, she has mothered a hundred foster children 


She’s MOTHER to 100 


Condensed from The Sign 

REPORTER FOR a New York 

City newspaper comes in 
time to interview a wide variety 
of people: the hand-wringing par- 
ents of a son who has been arrest- 
ed for a major crime; a 19-year- 
old girl who has been named Miss 
America; a politician trying to 
hold down the lid on a brewing 
scandal. 

Yet, in my 10 years covering 
the daily drama of New York's 
news there was one day and one 
story that was different from all 
the rest. In the middle of an in- 
terview I suddenly realized that 
the woman who was answering all 
the questions so cheerfully was 
unique to my experience. This was 
a woman whose character and 
outlook on life transcended the 
very facts that made her story 
unusual enough to be printed in 
the paper. 

The lady was Mrs. Rose Sparaci. 
— facts: She had devoted 43 of 

er 60 years to raising a d 
total of 100 foster children. All 
her children had come from the 
New York Foundling Hospital, an 


Francis Sugrue 


affiliate of Catholic Charities in 
the New York Archdiocese and 
one of Cardinal Spellman’s favor- 
ite charities. Some of the children 
were taken into the harbor of the 
Sparaci household when they 
were only infants, and others were 
two, three, or four years old, and 
with a few exceptions they stayed 
until they grew into adults, to an- 
swer a call for military service, to 
take a job, or to take a spouse. 

Year after year the children 
were carried into the home at 
3110 Mickle Avenue; they were 
Italian, Irish, Spanish, French, 
Filipino, and other nationalities — 
the abandoned, the neglected, the 
forgotten. Mrs. Sparaci drew no 
lines because of race or type and 
never specified that she must have 
a blonde, blue-eyed girl, a bright, 
chubby boy, or a darling with a 
happy disposition. 

“The Sister would put the baby 
in my arms and I'd take him 
home.” 

That’s all there was to the story 
as far as Mrs. Sparaci was con- 
cerned. According to her arithme- 
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tic, a baby who had no home 
equaled one baby who must have 
a home. It never occurred to her 
to ask for the baby’s credentials. 

She was sitting in the living 
room when I interviewed her, sur- 
rounded, appropriately, by more 
than a dozen children; the young 
foster children she cares for even 
today, her own grown-up son and 
daughter, and a great grandson. 

I don’t remember her as being 
either tall or short, so I must guess 
her size was medium, and al- 
though her figure was well nour- 
ished, she wasn’t plump nor un- 
usually round. Her face was 
wrinkled, but the lines were soft, 
made from age and not of pain; 
there were gray strands in her soft 
black hair; there was not a single 
bitter spark in her twinkling eyes, 
and her laughter was as free as 
the open sky. 

First, I attempted to express my 
admiration for Mrs. Sparaci and 
mentioned that I knew it as a fact 
that most parents discovered early 
in their careers that bringing up 
even a few rambunctious children 
was no picnic. But 100! How in 
the world? 

She shrugged her shoulders. She 
didn’t understand. Then I sug- 
gested that Mrs. Sparaci surely 
had known her share of trouble 
and sorrow, since a few bad 
apples were inevitable in such a 
large barrel. 

“I've had some little business 
with the truant officer, because 
every child we got can’t be per- 
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fect,” she said, adding a parenthe- 
tical sigh of relief. “But I never 
go to the police station for one of 
them. Not one of them. I thank 
God for that . . . No juvenile de- 
linquent.” 

There are times when a repor- 
ter’s instincts fail to protect him 
from asking a silly question. I 
had a special one: “Didn't you 
ever read a book on how to bring 
up children, Mrs. Sparaci, or at- 
tend a child guidance lecture?” 

All the children in the room 
joined Mrs. Sparaci in a feast of 
laughter and soon the room was 
filled with one great howl of glee. 
When she was able to catch her 
breath, Mrs. Sparaci gave her own 
formula for rearing children: 

“Show him you're interested, 
even his little scratches, and when 
he brings just a stick to you, see 
how you talk to him about it... 
And when I'm baking and they 
want to come around and help, 
and do this and that, I let them. 
What's a little mess?” 

Mrs. Sparaci was only a teen- 
ager when she began this career. 
She was recovering from the trag- 
edy of losing her first-born son 
when she went to the New York 
Foundling Hospital and asked to 
be given one of the abandoned 
babies, certain in her feelings, 
even at 17, that a home was an 
empty place without a child. 

Almost every year since that 
first visit, Mrs. Sparaci has had six 
foster children living in her home 
at one time, nourishing her charg- 
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es on the type of motherhood that 
is a lullaby to bring sleep to a 
fevered head, that is the laughter 
swirling around the room dusting 
the corners of childhood fears, that 
is the magical cooking filling the 
kitchen with wonderful odors. 

Some of the children were 
bright and won honors in school, 
but others found lessons a dis- 
agreeable chore; some were fair 
and even blessed with beauty, and 
some were homely and _ plain; 
some were quiet and as well be- 
haved as angels, while others were 
as wild as a winter's wind and ap- 
parently in league with a colony 
of imps to boot. But each one, no 
matter what he had received as 
his share of brains, beauty, and 
temperament, was given an equal 
amount of Mrs. Sparaci’s love, and 
all of them had the understanding 
that a child is an individual to 
himself and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

“I shed tears when every one of 
them goes out the door,” Mrs. 
Sparaci commented, for she shares 
the common sorrow of all mothers 
when it comes time for a child to 
leave home. But most of the chil- 
dren have never departed in their 
hearts. A foster daughter refuses 
to take her wedding vows until 
Mrs. Sparaci arrives to arrange the 
veil, a soldier returns on ang 
because this is the only home he 
has even known, a baby is born 
and she receives a telephone call 
on each new problem of child 
care, and on Mother’s Day and 
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other holidays she is flooded with 
cards and presents. 

Some 90% of the Sparaci foster 
children were boys, and during 
World War II more than 50 of 
them served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps. They were 
young men who had grown strong 
sitting at their foster mother's 
table. She was a woman who ele- 
vated food to the level of a vir- 
tue, and to practice her belief, she 
alwaps prepared four or five 
pounds of spaghetti as a side dish 
to fortify the main meal. 

Hanging in a prominent spot in 
the living room is a golden framed 
photograph of Mr. Sparaci, look- 
ing handsome and quite dignified 
in his World War I army uniform. 
When he died in 1951 more than 
60 of his foster children came to 
the funeral to mourn the man who 
called his home “The New York 
Foundling Hospital Annex” and 
had a favorite expression: “There’s 
always room for one more.” 

“He was always in the lot 
across the street playing games 
with them,” Mrs. Sparaci recalled, 
with gentleness. “The man was 
never happy unless the house was 
full of children. When nobody 
would take a child because he was 
homely or a little problem, my 
husband would say, ‘Let’s give 
him a chance.’” 

Once there was a two-year-old 
boy doctors predicted would never 
talk. A recommendation was 


made that he be placed in an in- 
stitution for retarded children. - 
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This recommendation was never 
carried out. “We felt sorry for the 
little fellow,” Mrs. Sparaci said. 
“We decided to give him a 
chance.” 

So he was taken to the house 
on Mickle Avenue, and at first he 
retreated into a shell of silence, a 
lonely, withdrawn, fearful _ little 
child. But the warmth of Mrs. 
Sparaci penetrates everywhere. 
“I talk to him and talk to him and 

to make him understand how 
glad we are to have him. And 
pretty soon I feel he knows every 
word I say. He would grab at 
his little mouth and try to make 
the words come out.” 

One year after he came into the 
Sparaci house the child uttered his 
first word. What had happened to 
the boy? 

Well, Mrs. Sparaci_ said, he 
learned to talk and grew into a 
fine lad. “He lived with us and 
went all through school without 
trouble. He has a good job now.” 

There was a little girl who was 
never going to walk again. This 
was no future for a child, Mrs. 


Sparaci reasoned, so she took her 
home. Having heard somewhere 
that the sun and water were na- 
ture’s remedies for human ail- 
ments, Mrs. Sparaci journeyed 
down to Pelham Bay with her 
charge every day the sun was in 
the sky. Soon, the girl began to 
me straight and strong, and be- 
ore long she was running and 
skipping rope with her foster sis- 
ters and brothers. No one has de- 
termined whether it was the won- 
der of the sun, or the love and 
affection she received, that brought 
about the cure. 

Mrs. Sparaci has made a suc- 
cessful and eminent career of rear- 
ing other people’s children as 
though they were her own. Yet, 
she honestly believes it has been 
a perfectly normal way of life, a 
small thing in a busy world. 

“I guess we were old-fashioned 
having so many children in the 
house,” Mrs. Sparaci apologized. 
“But I take out the album and 
look at the pictures of the chil- 
dren and I wish I could do it all 


over again.” 


As part of the final English exam, Sister asked the class to 
write a short essay on “My Pet.” When she read the resulting 
masterpieces, she readily noticed that two of them, written by broth- 


ers, were remarkably similar. 


Cornering one of the boys, Sister said, “Your essay reads 
almost word for word the same as your bother’s story about his 
dog. You surely didn’t copy from him now, did you?” 

“Oh, no, Sister,” responded the youngster innocently. “We 
both got the same pet dog.” — Precious Blood Messenger 


Hes Worth a Million Dollars 


At least that’s what the Cleveland Indians 
think about pitcher Herb Score 


By Dave Warner 


ETERAN BASEBALL men, who 
have watched him work in 
his first two years, say he 

can’t miss becoming one of the 
game’s greatest pitchers. 

Bob Feller says he’s worth the 
million dollars a rival club offered 
for him last Spring. 

The young man reaping such 
plaudits, though only in his third 
season in the majors, is the Cleve- 
land Indians’ sensational fastball 
pitcher, Herbert Jude Score. 

People who like to predict get 
free with other people’s ability. 
And for this reason Score finds 
himself on a kind of baseball “hot 
seat,” with some baseball men 
saying he should become a ‘con- 
sistent 30-game winner. 

Thirty wins in a season is a 
super-sized job for any pitcher; 20 
wins is the traditional gauge for 
pitching excellence in baseball. 
And Score is a candidate for that 
select little circle with a 36-19 
record in his first two seasons. 

Last year, the lefty from Lake 
Worth, Fla., was the talk of the 
league. Appearing in 35 games, 


he won 20, lost nine, struck out 


263 and had a 2.53 earned run 
average. Score doesn’t fatten up 
his records against the weaker 
clubs, either. Against the mighty 
New York Yankees, his lifetime 
mark is 3-1. 

Herb is what on might call a 
champion despite great odds. He’s 
always been able to come off best 
despite grave physical handicaps. 

At three, a bakery truck crushed 
both legs. Before he hit his teens, 
there was a siege of pneumonia, 
then he was bed-ridden for eight 
months with rheumatic fever. In 
his teens he suffered a _ broken 
ankle, then an attack of appendici- 
tis. 
During his organized baseball 
career there was a dislocated col- 
larbone, another attack of pneu- 
monia, a virus attack and a spastic 
colon condition. 

But far the worst of his troubles 
came last mid-May in the form of 
a line drive off the bat of the New 
York Yankees’ Gil McDougald, the 
ball crashing against Score’s right 
eye. 

yn of baseball’s brightest pros- 
pects and most valuable pieces of 
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property suddenly was turned into 
a question mark. Or several ques- 
tion marks, if you prefer. 

Would Score be able to pitch 
again? Indeed, would he ever re- 
gain vision of the right eye again? 
And if he were able to regain only 
part vision of his injured eye, how 
effective would he be on _ the 
mound? Put another way, how 
much of his former brilliance as a 
pitcher would he lose because of 
the accident? Would he become 
“gun shy”? 

There are definite points in 
Score’s favor. First, the blow to 
his eye wasn’t as damaging as it 
could have been. This doesn’t 
mean that it was undamaging. 
The bones of his skull absorbed 
most of the blow without causing 
injury to the brain. The eye will 
be useful, though the amount of 
vision that will be retained is still 
a question at this writing. 

Then there is Herb’s youth and 
his tremendous pride, faith, spirit 
and courage. 

All through this rugged ordeal, 
he prayed to St. Jude, the patron 
saint of “hopeless cases.” St. Jude 
is an old friend of the Score fam- 
ily. Mrs. Score prayed to the saint 
during all of Herb’s childhood 
physical afflictions. The story goes 
that when Herb suffered those 
broken legs as a_ three-year-old, 
the doctor said an operation would 
be necessary to make the legs right 
again. But Herb’s mother contin- 
ued her fervent prayers to St. 
Jude. And the bones settled back 
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into place without the operation. 

Herb never lost his poise after 
the most recent accident. In the 
dressing room after it happened, 
he said, “Now I know how Full- 
mer felt (when he was knocked 
out by Sugar Ray Robinson.)” And 
while in the hospital he did his 
best, through Hank Greenberg, to 
calm McDougald, who had cried, 
“If Herb goes blind I'll quit the 
seemed tranquil while 
he waited for word about the eye. 
“It's all part of the game,” he 
said. 

The guess here is that Herbert 
Jude Score will provide the world 
of sports with its best comeback 
story since Bantam Ben Hogan 
shook off a serious auto accident 
to play championship golf again. 

Nobody is more thrilled about 
Herb’s success than a priest — 
Father Tom Kelly. 

It was Father Kelly, a shrewd 
student of baseball, who switched 
Herb from outfielder to pitcher 
when Father was coaching the 6th 
grade team at St. Mary’s School 
in Valley Stream, L.I. Father Kel- 
ly spotted the pitching potential in 
Score. Together they worked on 
this talent to make it the highly 
polished, highly valued commod- 
ity it is today. 

“Herb knew nothing about 
pitching at first,” Father explains, 
“but he was a wonderful pupil and 
soon developed a smooth motion 
and neat and promising delivery.” 
Looking back, Father Kelly sees 
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two reasons why Score became 
great: “First he has never stopped 
trying to improve. Secondly, he 
‘has that unflagging desire to suc- 
ceed.” 

Score sums up his ability this 
way: “I work hard against all bat- 
ters, the clean-up man, the pitch- 
er, all of them. I’m always bear- 
ing down whoever the hitter is. 
They all can be tough.” 

Herb is 24 years old with an 
ideal pitching build (6 feet, 185 
pounds). His speed comes from 
throwing the ball with a long, 
whiplike action. His fastball, like 
the Yankees Bob Turley’s, “moves” 
a little, meaning it drops or lifts a 
little instead of following a 
straight path, something which is 
definitely designed not to help the 
batter. 

When Score was only a teen- 
ager his family moved to Florida 
for the sake of his mother’s health. 
There his pitching caught the eye 
of major league scouts, especially 
a Cleveland scout. 

“It’s funny,” Herb says, “I just 
liked that Cleveland scout from 
the start. You know how you 
sometimes like someone right off 
the bat. That was it. I signed 
with the Indians.” 

Herb was first assigned to the 
Indianapolis club in the American 
Assn. where he won 22 games 
and struck out 330 batters. 

“Every move Herb makes re- 
minds me of Lefty Grove,” said 
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Hank Greenberg, general manag- 
er of the Indians, when he first 
saw Score pitch. “He is some- 
thing very special.” 

Greenberg's words took on a 
note of lasting authority last 
Spring when the Boston Red Sox 
offered a million dollars for Herb. 
Greenberg simply said, “No.” 

It’s tough to get on base when 
Score is dealing the pitches for 
Cleveland. Last year his average 
was a little better than one man 
per inning. His earned run aver- 
age was second only to the New 
York Yankees’ Whitey Ford. If 
Score has a fault as a pitcher, it’s 
that he has a tendency to wild- 
ness. Cutting down his number 
of bases on balls is his big prob- 
lem. 

Herb will marry his former Lake 
Worth, Fila., classmate, Nancy 
Ann McNamara, in October. Miss 
McNamara, who graduated from 
St. Mary’s College in South Bend, 
Ind., last month admits, “I don’t 
know much about baseball but 
I’m learning.” 

Herb’s only comment: “We'd 
like a World Series check for a 
wedding present.” 

Naturally, both Nancy and Fa- 
ther Kelly visited Herb in the hos- 
pital following his accident. Father 
Kelly told him: ; 

“You may not be as handsome 
as before, but Nancy will still love 
vou, and you dont have to be 
handsome to win 25 games.” 
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“For every genuine 
- heart patient, there are a 
dozen healthy persons 
who think they 
have a bad heart” 


How to Be Kind 
to Your Heart 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


NE DAY RECENTLY a grim- 
O faced patient was helped 
into the office of a New 
York City heart specialist by his 
wife. He was 45 and a successful 
businessman in a small Pennsyl- 
vania town. Several weeks earlier 
he had. slumped in his chair at 
the dinnertable when a clot of 
blood stopped up one of his 
heart’s main arteries — coronary 
thrombosis. 

The heart specialist gave him a 
thorough examination, and when 
the patient walked out of the ex- 
amining room his face was beam- 
ing with new hope. “Nature has 
healed the heart muscle scar,” the 
doctor told him, “and in her usual 
ingenious way ‘has constructed a 


detour through reserve channels 
of blood vessels to get.around the 
pathway blocked by the clot. You 
can go back to your desk now, 
George. If you follow directions, 
God willing, you mnight live to be 
a hundred.” 

George’s case is just one ex- 
ample of how modern medical 
sicence is helping thousands of 
“heart attack” victims to get back 
on their feet again. 

The heart is a wondrous organ, 
but it can and does fool people. 
It might even fool you, especially 
if you are already scared of it. 
“For every genuine heart patient,” 
says Dr. Harold W. Writer, “there 
are a dozen physically healthy 
persons who think they have a 
bad heart.” 

Among such self-educated M. 
D.s are those who worry them- 
selves to exhaustion because they 
try to piece together such common 
symptoms as a heart murmur, 
shortness of breath, palpitation, 
skipped beats, or pains in the left 
arm and shoulder. 

“Heart worriers” and “heart 
neurotics” number in the mil- 
lions. They let their hearts bluff 
them, and invite needless fear and 
anxieties. Their only trouble is 
that they underestimate their 
heart, and fail to study the facts 
that might put their qualms to 
flight. 

“A healthy human heart,” writes: 
Dr. George S. Desautels, “is pro- 
bably the strongest muscle in the 
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body. Designed to beat close to 
38,000,000 times a year and pump 
1,000 pounds of blood an hour, it 
is capable of taking severe emo- 
tional upsets in its stride.” 

Only as big as your fist, the 
heart is the Goliath of the human 
body, the wellspring of human 
life. Its job is to pump blood to 
every nook, corner and life cell 
in the human body. Within the 
span of an average human life, 
your heart must make an average 
of 70 strokes or beats per minute, 
or a total of 2% billion beats, cor- 
responding to the circulation of 
105,671,000 gallons of fluid! 

The speed of the heart beat 
varies considerably from person to 
person. In the case of some indi- 
viduals it may run as slowly as 16 
beats a minute, while in others 
as fast as 200. Many apparently 
normal persons have rates as fast 
as 100 or as slow as 40, so it’s a 
good idea never to try to interpret 
your own speed in the light of oth- 
er symptoms. For an adult, when 
he is at rest, the normal rate is 
about 70 per minute, while a new 
born baby’s heart might clip along 
at twice this speed. As a rule, a 
woman’s heart beats faster than a 
man’s even without Cupid’s help. 

Many things will cause the 
heart beat to pick up speed, 
sometimes rather sharply. For ex- 
ample, colds and fever-producing 
sicknesses make the heart’s speedo- 
meter pointer move up about 10 
beats per minute for every one 
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degree rise in body temperature. 
In one way or another, practi- 
cally everything you do affects 
your heart beat and that is why 
one’s pulse is the first thing a 
nurse or doctor takes in the 
course of a medical examination. 
During the normal workings of 
your heart, blood is pumped out 
from it through the arteries to the 
millions of arterioles and capillar- 
ies that are spread all over your 
body. While on the job flushing 
these minute vessels, the blood 
performs its main function of 
bringing nourishment to _ billions 
of body cells and taking away 
waste materials. Once it has given 
up all of its oxygen and becomes 
over-burdened with waste pro- 
ducts, the now darkened blood 
returns through the veins to the 
heart. There it is immediately dis- 
patched on a trip to the lungs to 
be purified and recharged before 
starting out on its cycle again. 
Your blood pressure depends 
upon how much work the heart 
must do to push the steady sup- 
ply of fresh blood through the tiny 
arteries and millions of miles of 
capillaries in your body. Alas, as 
rust gradually clogs the inside of 
an old pipe, the arteries thicken 
with age inwardly also so that the 
heart must develop ever increas- 
ing pressures in order to push the 
same amount of blood through 
the constricted channels. When a 
doctor takes your blood pressure, 
one of the things he wishes to find 
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out is just how hard the heart has 
to work and what pressures it 
must develop to keep your body’s 
cells operating on all cylinders. 

The method of measuring blood 
pressure is familiar to everyone 
these days. The physician wraps 
an inflatable cuff around your 
arm. This is part of an instrument 
used to measure blood pressure. 
By pumping air into the rubber 
cuff, the flow of blood through 
the artery is stopped completely 
for just a moment. Then, with the 
stethoscope as a sounding board, 
air is left out of the cuff until 
such time as blood begins to pulse 
through the artery again. Systolic 
pressure, the peak pressure in the 
arteries at the moment the heart 
completes a contraction, is regis- 
tered by the height of the mercury 
column that the air pressure in the 
cuff was able to support at that 
particular moment. 

Having taken the reading, the 
doctor lets still more air out of the 
cuff, and listens for the pulse 
sounds to change again. When this 
occurs he reads the pressure and 
this is known as the diastolic pres- 
sure, or the pressure that is main- 
tained in order to keep blood flow- 
ing through the body in between 
heart beats. 

By now the question foremost 
in your minds probably is, “My 
blood pressure reading last time 
was 125-80. What do these fig- 
ures mean?” They mean, at least, 
that your heart and your blood 
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pressure need not cause you any 
concern. 

The 125 refers to your systolic 
pressure, and the 80 to your dias- 
tolic pressure. Systolic pressures 
greater than 150 and diastolics 
greater than 90 usually cause a 
doctor to perk up his stethoscope, 
and take a second look. But a 
single blood pressure reading of 
even 200/100 need not cause you 
alarm. Repeated readings that are 
this high over a period of time 
may, on the other hand, be a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Actually, exercise can run your 
blood pressure as high as 200 sys- 
tolic and 100 diastolic (200/100) 
in a matter of minutes. But an 
hour later, after you have had a 
chance to relax, a normal reading 
might be obtained. 

Almost any emotion causes the 
blood pressure temporarily to 
shoot upward. Eating raises sys- 
tolic pressure by as much as 10 or 
more points. A nightmare might 
shoot your blood pressure up to 
otherwise dangerous levels. But 
the only time your physician 
can be sure that you have “high 
blood pressure,” that your heart 
is doing double-duty work push- 
ing the blood through “hardening” 
arteries is when he takes your 
blood pressure at several times 
and consistently finds it running 
abnormally high. 

Suppose you do have high 
blood pressure, or your heart has 
a “murmur,” or it has grown large 
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in an effort to handle its job, or 
you have suffered and recovered 
from an attack of angina pectoris 
or coronary thrombosis. Well, 
there’s more sense than nonsense 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ quip 
that “The best way to live a long 
life is to acquire a chronic heart 
condition early in life, and take 
the best of care of it.” 

Part of the present day opti- 
mism about all too-prevalent heart 
diseases lies in the many new and 
effective heart treatments. You 
might be surprised to read that the 
most important aspect of these 
treatments is the proper frame of 
mind. As every modern heart 
specialist knows full well, if he 
can get a heart patient to realize 
that he may have many years of 
useful life ahead of him, that he 
is not a useless invalid doomed to 
a life of total incapacity, half the 
battle is won. The modern trend 
does not overlook the importance 
of rest in conjunction with the 
proper mental outlook, but it has 
discarded the former notion that 
absolute and total rest was the 
only hope for a victim of heart 
attack. 

Naturally, heart patients have 
to learn a few rules they should 
have learned earlier anyway. 
Among other things, they must 
remember that it is better to miss 
a bus or a train and live than dash 
for it and die. But once the dam- 
age to the defective heart is heal- 
ed, it is modern practice to en- 
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courage the patient to get back on 
the job . . . with certain definite 
reservations imposed regarding 
sustained mental or physical acti- 
vities. 

In Philadelphia, a heart special- 
ist gave me this answer when I 
asked him what medical science 
had to say about who is most likely 
to get high blood pressure. 

“The mass of evidence,” he said, 
“tells us that the persons most 
likely to succumb to the ravages 
of this affliction are aggressive, 
highly emotional, ambitious, en- 
thusiastic, and very energetic. 
They can’t sit still and relax for 
even a half-hour. They must be 
doing something always. Conse- 
quently, they tackle their work 
restlessly and without adequate 
physical or mental relaxation. 
They do good work, and get far 
in their fields as long as they last. 
Although they do not fear added 
responsibilities, they must be very 
impatient and ‘blowup’ over 
minor delays and inconveniences.” 

Cn the basis of my talks with 
several heart specialists, the fol- 
lowing comments represent a fair 
summary of their advice and ideas 
on how to help you treat your 
heart right: 

If you happen to be one of 
those persons Oliver Wendell 
Holmes referred to with a chronic 
heart condition, or if you have re- 
covered from an attack of coro- 
nary thrombosis, you are already 
under the care of a physician and 
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the chances are you are following 
his advice to the letter. 

On the other hand, if the doc- 
tor told you your heart and blood 
pressure were normal for your 
age at your last medical examina- 
tion, or you have no bonafide rea- 
son for doubting the integrity of 
your heart, now is the time for you 
to head off possible future heart 
troubles. 

First, don’t look for heart 
trouble, or become obsessed with 
the idea that something is amiss. 
Have a regular physical check-up, 
and as long as all seems well give 
your heart a break and forget 
about it. 

Just on general principles, go 


easy on the exercising, especially. 


if you have reached the point 
where you've stopped growing at 
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both ends but not in the middle. 
Never dash up a flight of stairs, 
sprint for a bus, or “blowup.” 
When you feel tired, never keep 
on working until you feel ex- 
hausted. Develop the snooze habit 
that has helped prolong the life 
of so many prominent people. 
Watch the waist line, and keep it 
well under control. By all means 
eat lightly, but well. Smoke and 
drink in moderation. Avoid heat- 
ed arguments. Increase your in- 
take of water to help the kidneys 
dispose of excess salts. Train your- 
self to live a calm life. 

And remember, if your heart 
could speak, it would add this ad- 
vice, too: “Slow down, slow down, 
slow down, or one day I won't be 
able to take it any longer and 
you'll become a statistic.” 


KONI 
Car Vs. Baby : 


Too many persons calculate they can support a car, but that a 


baby would be too expensive. The down payment on a baby and a 
car are practically the same. Friends supply you with half the 
materials with which it is customary to swathe a child. No one gives 
you anything for your car save the air that inflates the tires. The 
car’s upkeep is staggering and consumes ten gallons of gasoline 
while the baby is draining half a pint of milk. Shoes for the car 
cost thirty times as much. as ribboned moccasins for the infant. 
The baby won’t need simonizing until it is sixteen years old, and — 
that only in case of the feminine gender, while the car will need 
it about the time the baby begins to coo. 

At the end of the fourth year, the car is a disgrace to the m4 
family, while the fond parents are 95 realizing how precious 
baby really is. — Zealandia 


How to Become a Father 


In the hope of cushioning Junior’s impact 
on the dad-to-be, this author generously 
shares the revelations of a course in fatherhood 


Condensed from Your New Baby 


FTER NO LITTLE urging 
from my wife, who seems 
to consider our pending 

parenthood a full partnership, I 

attended a class with her on what 

to do with a baby after it’s here. 
The class consisted of a dozen 
or so other father-candidates and 
their extremely expectant spouses. 
Your New Baby (February, ’5 


Loyd Rosenfield 


What this group resembled as it 
got together I don’t know, but it 
certainly would never be mistaken 
for a gathering at an Arthur Mur- 
ray Dance Studio. 

The first item of demenion was 
the baby’s wardrobe. Maybe 
you've heard of some Hollywood 
glamour boy with 50 suits, dozens 
The Parents’ oe Inc., 
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- of shirts, shoes, socks, etc. Com- 
pared to this prospective offspring 
of yours, he doesn’t have a thing 
to wear. 

For just around the crib you 
have to buy this kid of yours six 
dozen diapers. It seems the fasti- 
dious little rascal will insist on be- 
ing dressed for dinner, after baths, 
and just because he’s not too com- 
fortable, a dozen or more times a 
day. His little wardrobe — I don’t 
remember having all this stuff 
when I was a baby — also con- 
sists of several hundred other 
items. 

Among these are 4 cotton shirts, 
6 kimonos (what am I fathering — 
a Giesha girl?), 6 cotton pads, 4 
rubber pads, 4 wrapping blankets, 
2 crib blankets, 4 sheets, a dress, 
a slip, a jacket, a sweater, a cap, 
a pair of bootees and — for cos- 
tume jewelry — 2 dozen medium 
large, sharp-pointed safety pins. 
And these, mind you, are the 
barest beginning. 

Not content with the old-fash- 
ioned dresser drawer I happily 
slept in, the modern tyke demands 
a full-size crib with high, movable 
sides and a firm lock. This kid 
will rattle around in his crib like 
‘a marble in a cigar box: for the 
first year. There is obviously room 
for me in there with him. But 
whenever I suggest a sensible sub- 
stitute, like nailing sides on my 
- bed for him and letting me 
‘‘erawl in with my ‘wife, I get 
‘sone of those oh-you-beast-depriv- 
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ing-your-baby-of-comfort looks, so 
I keep quiet, except for the oc- 
casional sound of my pen scratch- 
ing on a check. 

This crib requires a good mat- 
tress that fits the crib, and rubber 
sheeting that goes over the mat- 
tress cover. The way we're out- 
fitting this kid’s sleeping compart- 
ment it is clear he plans to spend 
the greater part of his -life there. 

I will dwell but briefly on other 
“essential” items like a bathtub, 
bath towels, washcloths, a diaper 
pail, a tray containing a covered 
jar for cotton, a covered soap dish 
and a jar for safety pins, a jar of 
oil, soap, absorbent cotton and 
powder. Using these things ‘is 
even worse than buying them. I 
know. I have practiced everything 
— but everything — on a rubber 
dolly. 

The first thing I had to do was 
fill this little oblong porcelain tub 
with water and bring it back over 
to the classroom table. Since an 
oblong tub of water sloshes quite 
a bit, I got myself and _ those 
around me pretty damp in the 
process. Then I had to test the 
water with my elbow to see that 
it was just warm. To me one of 
life’s great mysteries is why a 
baby’s bath water must be felt 
with the elbow. I could tell by 
the water running down my leg 
that it was warm. But no, I had 
to make everybody happy by 
sticking my elbow in it. ‘ 

Then I had to hang, in order, 


. 
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everything I would need to re- 
: clothe the -baby on the back of a 
chair — a wrapping blanket, a 
kimono, a_ protective rubberized 
‘pad, a shirt, a’ diaper and other 
‘things sure I've forgotten. 
Laid out on the table I had to 
have a washrag, towel, soap, oil, 
powder, safety pins. 

- The next step was to undress 
the baby for its bath. This was ac- 
complished by picking up the 
rubber dolly which looked like a 
-small Egyptian mummy, carrying 
it using ‘something called the 
football carry (which makes it 
easier to push open doors with 
the baby’s head), then gently put- 
ting it down on its little pad next 
to the bathtub and unwrapping it. 

This was just a doll but what 
‘would it be like to get all this 
paraphernalia off a real live baby? 
The instructor, noting my sudden 
melancholy, said, “You're doing 
fine.” But this flattery didn’t fool 
me. She was just trying to keep 
me from quitting. 

When I had the doll stretched 
out on the table, bare as a bagel, 
I learned how to bathe the kid. 
First of all, you don’t pick him up 
like a bowling ball. You use both 
hands, slip one under the shoul- 
der, so his head rests on your 
wrist and your fingers grasp him 
securely under the armpit. Then 
you slip the other hand under him 

- and plop him gently in the tub, 
keeping the first arm securely in 


- splace while you bathe him so he'll 
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be sure you're supporting him. 
You see, he won't let you forget 
it, even for a minute. . 

Personally, I can’t see why you 
couldn't hold him by one foot, 
dunk him and shake him good, but 
the instructor kept insisting I was 
doing fine, which I must say is 
more than she told my wife, who 
spent most of the time at her tub 
watching me _ go through these 
operations with a fascinated 
gleam in her eye. I know what 
she was thinking. But bathing 
babies is a woman’s work. Only 
now I'll be able to tell her if she’s 
doing anything wrong. 

We had not yet touched on the 
most vital part of the kid’s life— 
feeding it. The young offspring, 
not content with three squares a 
day, must be fed every four hours 
a day and night with a warm for- 
mula made of milk, sugar and 
water. Don’t stick your elbow in 
the bottle to see if the milk is 
warm enough. Shake a few drops 
on the inside of your wrist. If it 
feels warm enough, and not hot, 
let the kid get started with it im- 
mediately. Who cares if your wrist 
gets sticky? 

To even think about all the 
equipment needed to bottle, heat, 
sterilize, cool, warm and serve the 
baby’s formula is staggering. It 
makes the Coca Cola Company 
look like pikers. To get 24 ounces 
of liquid (3 ordinary water glass- 
es) down this kid in 24 hours you 
need — now get this: Approxi- 
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mately 9 bottles, 9 nipples, 9 nip- 
ple covers, a funnel, _ strainer, 
measuring spoons, bottle brush, 
nipple brush, can opener (this we 
already have!), ‘nipple jar and 
cover, tongs, quart measure, a 
sterilizer and rack and a bottle 
warmer. The kid’s bottles have to 
be sterilized before each using to 
discourage germs. I thought about 
the Eskimos and the African nat- 
ives and all they had been spared 
by not knowing about bottle feed- 
ing. 

I am a pretty lively fellow at 
10 in the evening, but practically 
dead at 2 and 6 in the morning. 
If I ever get up, warm a bottle 
and get the right end of it in the 
baby’s mouth it will be a coinci- 
dence, I keep telling my wife, but 
she seems willing to take a chance 
on me. All I hope is that the first 
word the baby says isn’t some- 
thing he hears from me at 2 o'clock 
some morning. 

After the little fellow is fed you 
have to burp him by gently rub- 
bing his back. This is a clever pro- 
cess designed to make the baby 
give back the food you just went 
to so much trouble to pour into 
him, and while burping him it is 
wise to wear some sort of outer- 
garment made entirely of absorb- 
ent and disposable tissue. 

The instructor also told us to 
buy. a carriage and see that the 


baby got out in the fresh air sev- 
eral hours a day and also spend 
some time making friends with the 
baby. Personally, I think it’s up 
to the baby to try and make 
friends with me. 

We found out about folding 
diapers, too. There are any num- 
ber of ways to fold them and all 
of them look like they would be 
about as comfortable as riding a 
sawhorse sidesaddle. The only 
method that wasn’t demonstrated 
was the old three-cornered, one 
safety-pin way. But then I suppose 
it is just too simple and uncom- 
plicated for the modern baby. 

When the instructor was _ all 
through lecturing and demonstrat- 
ing she asked if there were any 
questions. One young fellow who 
had been paying close attention 
raised his hand and asked, “What 
is the earliest age at which you 
can safely put a baseball in the 
crib with the baby?” 

The instructor said, “Why, I 
should think you could put a rub- 
ber ball in the crib after a few 
months.” 

The fellow looked disgusted. “I 
don’t mean a rubber ball,” he re- 
plied, “I mean a real baseball.” 

I could see he considered a 
course that failed to take such 
practical problems into account 
was a waste of time, and I don’t 
know but that I agree with him. 


In married conversation, as 


be used with care-——Andre Maurois, printed in Grail. 


in surgery, the knife must 
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Condensed from The Torch 


Aubrey B. Haines 


little man with a big nose 

became the clown laureate 
of Broadway. His name was Jim- 
my Durante. Half ruffian and half 
saint, his boisterous ways and ban- 
tering songs seemed to suit the 
age that gave him his early fame. 
There was a peculiar radiance in 
this entertainer—a grotesque ten- 
derness that reached into the 
hearts of the people—and popular 
affection for him has lasted 
through the years. 

Few entertainers of our time 
have matched Jimmy’s record in 
as many branches of showman- 
ship. During the past 43 years 
he has been a public favorite as a 
nightclub entertainer, a vaude- 
ville headliner, a musical stage 
principal, a motion picture actor, 
and a radio comedian. Today, at 
64, he has fastened upon his most 
promising role of all—that of a 
television star. 

Few are aware that his charac- 
ter and nature were well ground- 
ed in his boyhood in a devout 
Catholic family. Even today when 
he takes a walk, he never tries to 

The Torch, 
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avoid a panhandler. As a result 
of his generosity and huge income 
tax Durante—who makes nearly 
$500,000 a year—scarcely has any 
money left for his savings account. 
He deducts 15% of his earnings 
for organized charities but actu- 
ally gives away more than 40%. 

However, if his own goodness 
blinds him to the faults of others, 
that same virtue has protected 
him against the taint of his early 
environment and the temptations 
of later-day prosperity. At 17 he 
played the piano at places fre- 
quented by gangsters, thieves, 
prostitutes, and murderers. Little 
of their wickedness rubbed off on 
the strangely insulated man, al- 
though the lingo of the under- 
world has long been a part of his 
vocabulary. 

New York—or, to be more exact, 


lower Manhattan — was his birth- 


place. Here on February 10, 1893, 
James Francis Durante was bor, 
the fourth and last child of Barto- 
lomeo and Rosa Durante. Jimmy 
was baptized at St. James Cath- 
olic Church on Oliver Street. From 
the Durante home at 90 Catherine 
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Street one could hear the cries of 
pushcart peddlers from morning to 
night, and the lion-voiced whistles 
of tugboats and cargo vessels 
sounded along the South Street 
water front. 

As a boy Jimmy suffered the 
kind of heartache that comes to 
almost every sensitive child born 
with a real or a fancied malforma- 
tion. The youth’s outsize nose 
kept him wretched in mind for a 
long time. To divert attention 
from it, Jimmy allowed his voice— 
rasping to begin with—to become 
even more so, in the belief that 
it would make him seem a strong- 
ly self-confident person. 

“Every time I went down the 
street,” he says, “I'd hear, “Lookit, 
the big nose kid!’ And when any- 
body’d look my way, I'd just 
sneak off. Even if no one said 
anything, I'd shrivel up and think 
he was saying, “What an ugly kid! 
What a monster!’ And then I'd 
go home and cry. All through life 
—even when I made a fortune on 
account of my nose and while I 
was out there on the stage laugh- 
ing and kidding about it—I was 
never happy.” Actually his prob- 
lem made of him what he calls “a 
shrinking violence.” 

Such sensitiveness has appar- 
ently carried over to his present 
job, in which he treats the least 
important person on his staff with 
a sense of importance. He makes 
a point of having every actor who 
has a part in his program—how- 
ever small—in attendance at his 
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story conferences. He_ believes 
that a performer has a right to 
know the entire scheme of a script, 
even if he has only one word to 
say in it. “I don't like the cask 
system,” is the way he puts it. 
“Maybe we ain’t all born equal, 
but it’s a cinch we all die equal.” 

Nor does this attitude towards 
his fellow performers stop here. 
One of the chief reasons he doesn’t 
go to Hollywood parties is that 
when hosts invite him, they do not 
always ask his aides to come. “My 
pals are good people, or they 
wouldn’t be with my combina- 
tion,” he claims. “They are not 
college swells, I know, but they 
ain't loud drunks, either. And they 
don’t try to get rheumatic with 
the hostess, or swear out loud, or 
tell dirty jokes. So I only go to 
buffets where my people are wel- 
come.” 

no in life Jimmy Durante 
wanted to be a piano player. When 
he reached the eighth grade—as 
far as he ever got in school—his 
parents resolved that he must 
study the piano. While the boy 
was pleased, he nevertheless want- 
ed to become a jazz piano player, 
but his parents thought that he 
should learn classical music. So 
his father hired Professor Fiori to 
teach his son the piano. A small 
Italian with a big black mustache 
and an air of authority, the pro- 
fessor taught his student to play 
pieces such as La Paloma and The 
Poet and Peasant Overture. 

“We used to have concerts,” 
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ewer recalls. “We played two 
nds, four hands, wore a Buster 
Brown collar, and had to sit and 
play with a little girl. And how 
— blue notes I hit!” he chuck- 
es. 

When Jimmy quit school, it was 
to take a job as driver of a one- 
horse coal wagon. That lasted 
three days. All the time he dili- 
gently applied himself to the 
piano, largely disregarding his 
parents’ injunction to stay with the 
classics. | Even before he left 
school, he had played for the 
weekly dances in the barrooms on 
near-by Cherry Street. By the time 
he was 17, he was a fairly accom- 
plished jazz musician and was 
playing the piano at Diamond 
Tony’s in Coney Island for $25 a 
week. 

Recalling his boyhood Durante 
says today, “It was so tough there 
on the Lower East Side that we 
always thought any kid who walk- 
ed around with two ears was a 
hopeless sissy. In other neighbor- 
hoods the truant officer chased the 
kids, but in our neighborhood we 
chased the truant officer. Later 
when I started playing the piano 
at Coney Island, I rubbed elbows 
with gangsters, gunmen, bootleg- 
gers, and kidnappers. None of 
that stuff dusted off on me hard 
enough to stick. For that I owe a 
great deal to my people, but most- 
ly to four special ones. To re- 


mind myself of what I owe them 
and because I loved them, I carry 
on a chain around my neck four 
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little they gave me. I've 
worn them so long that they’re like 
a part of my flesh.” 

One of these gifts is a medal 
of the Madonna, which Jimmy’s 
father gave him. “He was a bar- 
ber,” Durante recalls, “and when 
I was a kid, he let me lather up 
the faces of his customers. It was 
his hard-earned dollars, and there 
were never a lot of them, that 
taught me how to play the piano.” 

Jimmy says of his father that he 
was the kindest, gentlest man he 
ever knew. “In giving me the 
medal,” he says, “he taught me the 
art of giving. If his customers 
didn’t have the price, he’d cut 
their hair anyway. Until the day 
he died, he wanted to give away 
everything he had.” 

The second gift on the chain 
around Jimmy’s neck is a medal of 
the Crucifixion. His wife, Jeanne, 
gave it to him when they were 
married in 1921. “We were mar- 
ried for 22 years, until she died in 
1943,” Jimmy says. Her medal 
reminds Durante of the art of for- 
getting and forgiving. “Jeanne 
knew people and how weak-mind- 
ed they got,” Jimmy recalls. 
“Watching her heart work, I 
learned what forgiveness is. One 
day she entrusted an acquaintance 
with some money—a slight loan, 
you might say. And when it was 
time to return it, the money wasn’t 
there. So the says he was 
sorry and told her why he didn’t 
have it. Jeanne never asked him 
for it again. ‘I feel resentment 
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when I ask and he refuses,’ she 
said. ‘I don’t want to feel resent- 
ment, so I'll never ask him any 
more.’ I never want to feel resent- 
ment, so if anyone owes me any- 
thing, I never ask, either,” Jimmy 
adds. 

The third remembrance on Dur- 
ante’s chain is a St. Christopher's 
medal. “To me it’s the art of 
friendship,” Jimmy recalls. “A 
stranger I still don’t know and the 
St. Christopher medal keeps re- 
minding me of what friendship 
means. I got the medal about 
seven years ago. I was ready to 
start a 17-day grind of one-night 
stands across the country on a 
bond-drive tour when Lou Clay- 
ton took me to the doctor for a 
checkup. The last X-ray showed a 
polyp in my lower stomach. So 
I'm elected for surgery. No tour. 
No radio. Nothing. But Al Jolson, 
Bob Hope, Red Skelton, and 
Frank Morgan took turns doing 
the radio show for me. That's 
what success really is — to have 
friends of that sort. 

“If I hadn’t had that operation, 
that polyp could have gone malig- 
nant, and I’d have been in real 
trouble. When they gave me that 
shot in the arm — right before I 
went into surgery and I was just 
about getting subconscious—I felt 
someone touching my neck. When 
I woke up from the antiseptic, I 
saw this St. Christopher medal 
around my neck and asked the 
nurse, 
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“Where does this come 


from?’ And she says: ‘Right be- 
fore we took you up, a nice lady 
with gray hair—dressed very nice— 
came in, knelt down, said a pray- 
er, and slipped this around your 
neck. She begged the doctor, 
“Please, Doc, take good care of 
him,” and then she ran out.’ Any- 
way I can never forget this stran- 
ger with the St. Christopher 
medal.” 

Before Jimmy's mother died 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
she gave him a small cross, which 
makes the fourth gift on his chain. 
“She wore it all her life, and when 
she gave it to me, she said, ‘Never 
take it off, and God will always 
be with you.’ 

“It isn't true that I start each 
day with a song. That’s second. 
I start each day with a prayer. 
That I got from Mom. She taught 
me the art of believing. That’s 
probably the greatest of the four 
commandments on my _ chain. 
When I was a kid, she told us, 
‘Without believing, you're noth- 
ing.’ And she pointed to one of 
the tough guys on the block. “He 
hasn't got God in his heart,’ she 
said. Then she turned to a good 
guy like my father and said, “This 
one, he has God in his heart.’” 

Centuries ago a writer of Pro- 
verbs said, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” It goes without saying that 
Jimmy Durante’s Catholic home 
life is a case in point. 
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There is a psychological adjustment to be made before assuming 
the job that lies ahead of a widow with a family to bring up 


Condensed from Franciscan Message 


OR MANY YEARS as a house- 
wife caring for a home, 
husband and two small 

children, I had listened to a Soap 
Opera about a widow with two 
children to support. Never did it 
occur to me that one day I 
would be faced with the same 
problem. I soon learned that lis- 
tening to the story over the radio, 
however sympathetically, was a 
far cry from the grim reality. 
When I became a widow my 
children were in their teens. My 
son was in eighth grade, my 
daughter a junior in high school. 
. If I hope to be of help to anoth- 
er solo-parent, it will not be suffici- 
Franciscan M 


(February, °57), Franciscan 
Printery, Pulaski, Wis. 


Evelyn Gekler Wadsworth 


ent simply to enumerate my prob- 
lems and state my solutions. I 
must put that person in my place 
so that she will realize the simi- 
larity of our feelings and realize 
that there is a psychological ad- 
justment to be made before assum- 
ing the job that lies ahead of a 
widow with a family to bring up. 

First of all, you feel nothing. 
There is a sort of merciful numb- 
ness that takes you through the 
early days. You realize faintly 
that people are being kind and 
helpful, and you take this for 
granted. Then, gradually, and 
quite naturally, you experience a 
feeling of self-pity. Why should . 


this happen to you? How can you 
possibly go on, make payments on 
a home, pay food and clothing 
bills, fuel and light bills, etc., ete., 
much less, care for two growing 
children—and alone! 

As I look back I feel great pity 
for the person I was then. I also 
sense a feeling of undying grati- 
tude for having been blessed with 
the grace and strength to accom- 
plish the things I have during the 
past five years. No day goes by 
that I don’t thank God for His 
help. Without that, of course, 
nothing could have been possible. 

One of those early days a neigh- 
bor invited me to have breakfast 
with her. I gladly accepted. 

Sitting in her kitchen, I relaxed 
to the warmth of her kindness and 
understanding. Just about that 
time, the numbness created by the 
shock of my tragedy had begun 
to wear off and I was struck with 
the full impact of the problem 
that faced me. I now realized 
full well what had to be done. . . 
I had to go to work. 

I talked about these things to 
my friend, and just talking, in- 
stead of keeping my troubles to 
myself, helped considerably. 

When she asked me what kind 
of work I could do, I told her of 
my business experience as a pri- 
vate secretary before my marriage. 
That had been years ago. Would 
I be able to take shorthand after 
such a long time? I had a type- 
writer at home which I used for 
club work, so my typing was good. 
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At her suggestion, I applied for 
a position with a large manufac- 
turing company close to our home. 
I was hired as a secretary. 

It was surprising how my short- 
hand gradually came back to me. 
Everyone was so considerate and 
helpful in acquainting me with the 
office routine, and I studied hard 
to learn the unfamiliar vocabulary 
of the manufacturing business, as 
my previous experience had been 
in the financial field. 

I was happy in my work, and 
much more contented than if I 
had remained at home, worrying 
about my problems. I soon learn- 
ed that I was not the only widow 
working to support a family, and 
my feeling of self-pity began to 
wane. 

My son and daughter helped 
with the household chores. My 
son had a paper route. Man 
mornings before going to the of- 
fice, I helped him fold the papers 
and pack them in the bag he car- 
ried on his bicycle. Then, later, 
while waiting for my bus at the 
corner, I would wave to him as he 
passed me on his route, before go- 
ing to school. His sister did part 
time office work after school, to 
help pay for her tuition at a Cath- 
olic high school. 

After my son graduated from 
eighth grade, it was without any 
hesitation that I also enrolled him 
in a Catholic boys’ high school. I 
felt that the supervision of the 
priests would more or less take 


the place of a father’s guiding 
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hand and, to some-extent at least, 
fill the need for masculine author- 
ity. 

% encouraged the children to in- 
vite their friends to our home. 
They were allowed to play their 
phonograph records or the radio, 
to dance and sing, and _ enjoy 
themselves during their leisure 
time. 

A friend once asked, “Do you 
permit the children to dance on 
your rugs?” 

“Why, of course I do,” I replied 
emphatically. I would rather have 
my son and daughter seek enter- 
tainment in their own home than 
elsewhere. And, when the rugs 
wear out, we can always buy new 
ones. Nothing will replace this 
precious time of young girlhood 
and boyhood. The time will come 
soon enough when I shall be sit- 
ting here alone with the rugs and 
furniture. Besides, the young peo- 
ple brighten up the house and 
make me feel happier. 

Teen-agers, I found, can be 
very helpful to a_ solo-parent. 
From the very beginning, I taught 
my teens to understand my prob- 
lem of maintaining our little home. 
It was necessary for them to real- 
ize their mother had two jobs— 
one at the office and another at 
home. At best, it was no easy task 
to maintain this double responsi- 
bility. 

I had a full-time job at the of- 
fice. And when at home, I faced 
another job. There were meals to 
prepare, cleaning, washing, iron- 
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ing to be done. There were screens 
and storm windows to be put up, . 
taken down, or painted; there was 
the lawn to mow, snow to be shov- . 
eled, coal to be shoveled as well. .. 

While I am a -firm believer that 
a woman’s place is in the home, 
I also believe that the daughters 
of a family should be trained in . 
some special field in order to fit. 
them to earn a living in case of 
necessity. Even though they plan 
to marry, they should work for 
some time at least, in order to 
gain experience in the business or 
professional field in the event that, 
in later years, they may need to 
go to work. 

While my children may have 
had slightly fewer material advan- 
tages because of having only one 
parent instead of two, I believe 
they gained a tremendous amount 
of valuable experience in learning 
to work together as a family unit 
in order to maintain our home. 
This experience must surely prove 
to be of value to them when the 
time comes to maintain their own 
individual homes and families. 

There are many times when be- 
ing a solo-parent becomes trying, 
as well as lonely, especially as the 
children grow older and seek more 
and more interests outside the 
home. However, when you - see 
that they have grown into fine 
examples of manhood and woman- 
hood, you realize the effort has 
been worth-while, and you experi- 
ence a feeling of great satisfaction 
and gratitude. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents . 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE, 
Samuel Terrien, Simon and Schu- 
ster, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 20. $3.95. 

This fully illustrated story of 
Palestine, Egypt and the Middle 
East from Old and New Testa- 
ment times to the present contains 
more than one hundred _photo- 
graphs and illustrations with three- 
dimensional effect relief maps in 
color. The research, art, geo- 
graphy, background and _histori- 
cal information pass description. 
It would be difficult to discover 
words lovely enough to describe 
the material aspects of this book. 

But Lands of the Bible is not 
suitable for Catholic children. It 
is not so much what the author 
says as what he does not say; one 
finishes without being sure that 
Christ is God. Dr. Terrien does 
not see the Old Testament as 
pointing up the New. Christ is 
too human. He goes with his 
brothers and sisters to visit the 
Temple. He makes up His mind 
by human reasoning. And the Re- 
surrection is fuzzy and unsatisfac- 
tory. There are other objections. 
The book cannot be recommended 
for Catholic children. 
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Both author and publisher have 
taken tremendous effort to put out 
a book which is also a work of art. 
It is too bad that a Catholic edi- 
tion was not prepared as Garden 
City, for instance, has done with 
their Child’s Book of Psalms. Or, 
a Catholic collaborating author 
could have worked with Dr. Ter- 
rien to produce, for example, a 
book like Crown of Glory (life of 
Pope Pius XII by Alden Hatch 
and Seamus Walshe) which ap- 
peals to everybody — Protestant 
and Catholic alike. It is to be 
hoped that something along this 
line will be done so that Lands of 
the Bible may be made available 
to everyone. 


LIVING TEMPLES, Rev. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland. $1.50. 

This gem of a book should be 
in the hands of every Catholic 
boy. Advice, prayers, meditations, 
contemplations are poured off the 
press in torrents for Catholic girls 
— but what of our splendid Catho- 
lic boys? All too often they are 
completely forgotten or painfully 
ignored. And yet, as Father: Jar- 
rett sagely remarks in his Intro- 
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duction, “It is a startling fact that 
in modem society the contempla- 
tive most frequently to be met is 
a boy.” This statement is rein- 
forced by the marvellous growth 
of men’s contemplative Orders in 
the United States. 

Father Jarrett writes in his own 
inimitable, genuinely holy, realis- 
tically masculine style. 

Catholic parents are urged to 
give this book to their boy. 


TWO IN ONE FLESH, Rev. 
E. C. Messenger, Ph.D., Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$4.00. 

This new omnibus edition con- 
tains three excellent books: Intro- 
duction to Sex and Marriage, The 
Mystery of Sex and Marriage in 
Catholic Theology, and The Prac- 
tice of Sex and Marriage, all com- 
bined in one unabridged volume. 

The most outstanding charac- 

teristics of this work on sex and 
marriage are its eminent sanity, its 
quiet objectivity, and its scientific 
restrained presentation. The writ- 
ing never becomes flashy and 
popular, never “cheap,” never less 
than befitting the sincerity, rever- 
ence and dignity properly due the 
subject matter. 
_..The end of each part of the 
book contains an index together 
with a_ satisfying and adequate 
bibliography. 

-In compiling this work — and 
it is a compilation for Father Mes- 
senger has searched Scriptures, 
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Fathers of the Church, pronounce- 
ments of the Church, theologians 
— the author has done a real favor 
to the Catholic Church, and to her 
workers interested in promoting 
good, enduring and holy mar- 
riages: psychologists, case-work- 
ers, teachers, those contemplating 
marriage and, above all, married 
couples themselves. To all the 
book is enthusiastically recom- 
mended. 


SONG OF THE DOVE, Mary 
Fidelis Todd, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York, $2.95. 

Saint Catherine Laboure’s story 
is told primarily for children and 
teen-agers, but is written on a 
level which makes it appealing 
also to adults. The story is fas- 
cinating. 

As a little girl Zoe Laboure 
longs to learn reading and writ- 
ing but there is never time for 
schooling. Then her mother dies 
and_ she has take over the 
household. Zoe longs to become a 
Sister, but her father refuses his 
consent, and she is forced to work 
in a tough district Paris restaurant. 

Eventually the young girl finds 
her way into the Sisters of Char- 
ity. Here, as a novice, she is favor- 
ed with the wonderful visions of 
the Miraculous Medal. The un- 
usual thing about this Sister is that 
she tells absolutely no one but her 
Confessor — and he dies some 
years before her. The medal be- 
comes a great success, a shrine is 
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built, everyone talks about the 
visionary — and nobody ever 


guesses that the Sister involved is 
the poultry-keeper, Catherine La- 
boure. Not until the end of her 
life does the Sister reveal her 
identity to her Superior. 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHO- 
SEN, Elise Lavelle, Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. $2.75. 

This plentifully illustrated life 
of Pope Pius XII is written for 
children and_ teen-agers. The 
writer is a journalist and foreign 
correspondent who has been im- 
pressed by the personal qualities 
of our Holy Father. She has writ- 
ten this story of a great leader of 
our times in the belief that young 
people everywhere should know 
“something of the life of Eugenio 
Pacelli, not only as the Pope, the 
Bishop of Rome, but as one of the 
outstanding figures in world af- 
fairs today.” 


GUIDE TO DATING, Joyce 
Jackson, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
$3.95. 

This is a revised and enlarged 
second edition of an earlier pub- 
lication released a couple of years 
ago. 

The book is sound, the underly- 
ing philosophy sane and whole- 
some. Joyce Jackson uses the right 
approach without sounding light 
or flippant. The basis is in no way 
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religious but may, perhaps, be the 
more convincing for that since 
teenagers sometimes confuse sen- 
sible dating rules with religious 
discipline, supposing the latter to 
be the sole cause of the frustra- 
tion of the former and sometimes 
throwing off religion to be “in with 
the gang” on dating. 
Unfortunately this book, as with 
the first edition, is fuzzy in two 
important problem areas: drinking 
on dates and kissing. The author's 
position seems to be: go ahead and 
drink but don’t get intoxicated be- 
cause it looks disgusting, and 
whether you kiss or not on your 
first date or any other date is en- 
tirely up to you. Obviously par- 
ents who purchase this book for 
their girls will have to give sup- 
plemental and firmly reasonable 
information on these two aspects. 


A CATHOLIC CHILD’S BOOK 
OF PRAYER, M. W. Stromwall 
and W. J. Rutherford, Catecheti- 
cal Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul 2, Minn. $1.95. 

This is designed as a_ first 
prayer book to be used by the 
Catholic child at home or at 
school. The illustrations are beau- 
tiful, skillfully done and colorful. 
The book introduces the psalms, 
can be used to follow the Mass, 
explains the rosary, and gives 
some information about a few 
popular saints. It would make a 
beautiful gift for children in the 
three to seven age bracket. 
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PREVIEW 
of the AUGUST issue 
| FEATURING ARTICLES FOR EVERYBODY 


There’s an article for every member of the family in the 
August Family Digest. For example, there’s “Man’s Place is 
in the Home.” Naturally, this is supposed to be directed to 
men, but it’s a safe bet that wives will be more than just a 
little interested in it. And by the way, the author is a MAN. 


But husbands might be able to get even with their 
wives, if the latter falls into a specific category, with the ar- 
ticle “Does It Pay for Wives to Work?” This article is writ- 
ten by a business editor, not a sociologist or a theologian, and 
considers the problem of working wives strictly from the 
economic standpoint. 


Then there’s an article directed especially to parents of teen- 
agers. But again it’s a safe bet that as many teen-agers will read 
it as parents. The title of the article is “Have We Forgotten What 
It’s Like to Be Young?” Written by a mother of 10 children, this 
article should be required reading for all parents. 


Married couples pondering whether or not they should prac- 
tice rhythm should put off the decision until they’ve read “Marital 
Adjustment and Rhythm,” condensed from Father John L. Thomas’ 
new book “Marriage and Rhythm.” 


The lighter side of marriage isn’t forgotten either. We’re sure 
you'll get a kick out of “Those Teeming Smiths — about the car- 
toonist George Smith, who draws the cartoon strips titled “The 
Smith Family.” You'll see some samples of his cartoons too. 


All these and many ether interesting features 


in your family magazine 
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2“ Tet us show you 
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Amazing New IS 
CATHOLIC 


how easily folks 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, dif- 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are 
actually 8 lovely new assortments of Rob- 
inson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 
‘friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
them al 4rom you at bargain prices! 


These, ‘beautiful assortments, exquisitely 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and full 
color are rendered in’ the true reverent 
tradition of sacred ‘art.’ The titles are 
Nativity, Our Blessed‘ ‘Mother, Peace On 
Earth, Deeply Religious, Little Angels, 
Cathedral, Golden Nativity and Angels 
In Prayer. 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 
thousands of people are making g 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, Novelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We’ll send you sample assortments of Rob- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains, And YOU make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept C-6, Clinton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS | 
AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


raising plan for you! Send us 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail vur guide for 
groups, with sample kit on 
approval. 


City 


This is a tested sure-fire fund- 


ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. C-6, Clinton, Mass. 


Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 


Address 


State 
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